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THE WHITE FETICH. 


By H. Stuart-BAKEr. 


ss -—"S said John Gilthwaite, glancing round the room, half 

study, half library, and letting his eyes roam from the huge 
elk’s horns over the door to the ornamental cabinets against the 
walls, “ there are curios in this room from most parts of the world.” 

John Gilthwaite is pretty well known to the general public. His 
renown as an explorer, a hunter of big game, and scout in the Boer 
war has spread far and wide, and his book, which, much against 
his will, he was persuaded to write, is widely read and quoted, so 
that really my friend needs little introduction. Short in stature, a 
face tanned and bronzed by exposure, two blue eyes twinkling from 
under bushy eyebrows, a short, stubbly beard, and a white, scarred 
cheek (a reminiscence of a white rhinoceros up Unyamevesi way), 
such was John Gilthwaite as he lay back and rocked himself in 
his long cane chair, while the writer pried among the collection 
of curiosities in his cabinets. With no wife and family to bear 
him company, he lived a solitary life at his little place—part farm, 
part shooting-box—situated among the moors in the north of York- 
shire, where he roamed over the heather and through the stubble 
“keeping his hand in,” as he termed his shooting. 

It was my first visit to Caldon Manor, and a great delight it was 
to me to examine the spoils he had collected in his many journeys 
and adventures. 

There were hideous idols of all sizes, some gaily gilded and 
painted and even studded with gems ; others simply grotesque figures 
moulded out of clay or mud. I lifted out a sheaf of slender reed 
arrows, labelled “dangerous,” and asked Gilthwaite respecting 
them. 
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“‘ They’re the devil’s own weapons, old man,” he returned ; “the 
least scratch with one of those would send you to ‘kingdom come.’ 
You'd roll on the floor and writhe like a man with hydrophobia, and 
then your body would swell until it was a mass of corruption. Oh, 
they’re very demons, those little dwarfs who made ’em,” and he 
resumed his pipe, while I carefully replaced the deadly arrows. 

Curiously shaped swords and daggers, dainty ivory carvings of 
pagodas and junks, the writings of bygone ages on slabs of wood and 
stone, the burial cloths of a people who lived long before Moses was 
lifted from the bulrushes, such were some of the contents of my 
friend’s cabinets. 

“ Nice weapon, this!” I called to him, whirling a kriss, that cut 
through the air with a murderous swish. 

“Ay,” answered my friend quietly, “there’s seven men’s life 
blood on its blade.” 

I stopped my sword exercise, and put the weapon in its place 
again, not without a shudder as [ noticed the brown encrustation on 
the steel. 

“When I was at Singapore in ’87,” continued Gilthwaite, “a big, 
naked half-breed, part Malay and the rest a mixture, ran amuck. 
He was mad with drink and jealousy, for I fancy a little opium-den 
houri had thrown him over for an opulent Chinaman. Anyhow, he 
started down the main street of the town with a lust for blood in his 
eyes. ‘He saw red,’ as we used tosay. Fortunately I was able to 
slip into Sampson’s store before he reached me, and as he went 
flying past I put a bullet into him at twenty yards that sent him 
tumbling over and over like a buck rabbit. His victims totalled up 
seven, to say nothing of a number of sliced faces and limbs. Why 
the place was like a shambles. Eugh!” 

“What's this, John ?” I enquired, when he related the history of 
the kriss, taking up some rolled sheets of paper from one of the 
shelves. He turned his head and laughed when he saw what I was 
holding up. 

“Bring it over here, old man,” he replied, “and I'll tell you 
how it fell into my hands. There’s only a couple of sheets of 
paper, but they contain a very curious story, and where the writer of 
it is I shouldn’t like to say. Now,” he went on, straightening the 
curled sheets, “sit down and draw up your chair. You see the 
paper has evidently been torn from some book—the fly leaves 
probably—and the ink and pen were not of Lyon’s and Gillott’s 
manufacture.” 

Certainly they were not. The paper was brown and water- 
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stained, and the ink looked as if it had been concocted from some 
kind of earth, while from the way the writing was executed, the pen 
must have been a clumsy affair. 

“Well,” commenced Gilthwaite, relighting his pipe, and taking 
two or three vigorous draws to get the weed well alight, “about 
three years ago I was seeking new fields for game. Africa had been 
so unsettled, that it seemed as if all the animals had ‘ trekked’ 
northwards, so the hunter had to do likewise. 

“ For some months I had been idling away my time at Kimberley, 
learning that confounded game of golf. Do you know, Dick, I’ve 
been at that game now for over three years and haven’t learnt it yet; 
and the worst of it is, I can’t give it up. ‘The agony of being 
‘bunkered’ is about as exasperating as losing a fine ‘tusker’ all 
through your boy running away with your spare guns, or your 
‘double-barrel’ getting jammed at the critical moment. I do really 
believe I’d rather go round the links eight holes up than shoot the 
finest lion in Nyanza. 

“Well, as I was saying, 1 was at Kimberley, and at last got sick 
of the eternal breakfast—golf ; lunch—golf ; dinner—club, whisky, 
billiards. I began to feel as if the place wasn’t big enough for me. 
I wanted to be where I could stretch out my arms, throw back my 
head and yawn, with a thousand miles of veldt and forest between me 
and civilisation. To wakeas the sun lifted above the plain, tingeing 
the leaves with gold, and to hear the far-off roar of a homeward- 
bound lion, or the trumpeting of an elephant at its morning bath, 
and to have the smell of a new land in my nostrils. So one 
morning I started, and leaving my wagons at Katongo, I crossed 
the Leeba in company with four natives (three Kafirs and a 
Hottentot, the idlest, dirtiest scamp in the Colony—so I thought at 
that time), and got on almost unexplored territory. For a week we 
cut and hacked our way through a forest. It was dense as midnight, 
with noxious vapours rising from our feet at every step, and prickly 
creepers and thorny bushes impeding our progress, so that when we 
did emerge on the plain we were pretty well done up, I can assure 
you. The Kafirs were as lean as the leanest rat, while the 
Hottentot, who had been alternately ‘booted’ and cajoled to get 
him along, was in a mortal funk, and ‘yowled’ and yelled and 
danced about like a madman, bewailing the day he was born, and 
cursing the mother that bore him, till the sinewy foot of one of the 
Kafirs laid him low and stopped his cries. 

“Then, of course, down I must go with fever, waking out of 
my delirium about once a day with just sufficient strength to dose 
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myself with Soodah’s Fever Draughts and quinine, both of which 
I had in my little medicine case. 

“In a week’s time, however, I pulled round, though fearfully 
weak, Old Cobu—‘ monkey face,’ I called him—was my right-hand 
man, and without him I don’t expect I should have recovered, for 
though he wasn’t a fine hand with a rifle, he managed to keep us 
in food, and there isn’t a chef in London who can turn out such 
strengthening messes as he did, even though his material was only a 
succulent lizard or a bloated frog. 

“There were plenty of the latter at hand, for close by the edge 
of the forest was a marsh bang full of ’em, and when you’ve once 
heard a concert of frogs you'll give up thinking of music, young 
man. The beggars would entertain us every evening, about the 
time we were wooing sleep and cursing the mosquitoes. Boom and 
croak, boom and croak, and then variations with the ‘basses pre- 
dominating,’ as you critics say. However, when I was sufficiently 
recovered to look about me, I saw that we’d got into a veritable 
ivory country, for the spoors were heavy and numerous. The only 
drawback was the forest, and how I should get the stuff through 
that to Katongo, where I’d left the carts, I couldn’t imagine. One 
day, about a month after our arrival on the plain, I strolled out 
from the camp towards the west—a direction I had not taken 
before—in the hopes of potting a ‘kadoo,’ for the larder was getting 
low. 

“‘T must have gone about eight miles when I suddenly came upon 
a native village. I was all alone, having left the others engaged in 
digging a pit for an old brute of an elephant who came every evening 
around our camp and joined with the frogs in disturbing our rest, 
but who was wary enough to clear off before I could get a shot 
at him. 

“Well, there stood the village, with a stockade of thorny mimosa 
surrounding it, and looking at a distance like a colony of anthills. 
I should think there must have been a hundred kraals, but no 
signs of any inhabitants, save a few ugly vultures that rose lazily and 
flapped off slowly as I pushed through a gap in the stockade and 
entered the village. All was strangely still and silent, and had there 
been signs of a fight or a fire I should have put it down to the 
Arabs, who often cleared out a place and hurried the poor beggars 
off to slavery. 

“ But there were no such proofs, and calabashes, baskets, and 
some rude implements used in tilling the patches of ground, lay just 
where they had been cast down after being last used. I strolled 
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slowly along the path between the huts, peering here and there to 
find a clue to the mystery, and at length reached the end of the 
street, where stood a kraal larger and more carefully constructed 
than the others. A rush mat covered the entrance, and all around 
lay rows upon rows of human bones, some scattered here and there, 
others piled up with an attempt at some ornamentation. At least 
two hundred skulls grinned at me from all directions, and it was 
with no slight repugnance that I pulled away the mat from the door 
and stepped into the hut. By the faint light that came from a hole 
in the roof I could just make out a rush-strewn bed and a low 
wooden seat, but no signs of disorder or recent occupation. It 
puzzled me, this deserted village, but on coming out of the kraal my 
foot caught this little roll of papers and kicked it out into daylight. 
Picking it up I saw that it was covered with writing, apparently 
English, so I stuffed it in my pocket, and leaving the place, went on 
my quest for game. 

“On the right of the village was a thicket of thorny bushes, cover- 
ing probably a couple of hundred square yards. Unthinkingly I 
approached it without taking the necessary precaution of making 
sure it was uninhabited, and was within ten yards of the first cluster 
of bushes when, with a snort and a hunch of his broad shoulders, a 
big white rhinoceros burst out and came ‘full tilt’ towards me. 
I’ve been in a few tight places, but I really don’t think I ever was so 
startled, for my thoughts were chiefly taken up with the deserted 
huts. I had no time to raise my gun and no time to take aim, so I 
let him have both barrels, shooting from my side where I had carried 
my gun. 

“The recoil knocked me clean off my feet, and probably saved 
my life, for with the stench of fifty pigstyes the beast over-ran my 
prostrate form in his eagerness to annihilate me, unfortunately gash- 
ing my cheek with his horn as he went past. Before he could turn 
I was on my feet and speeding for the bushes, the blood from the 
wound almost blinding me. Still I could see that my shot had 
taken effect, for a red stain dyed his greyish-white shoulder, but he 
was after me with a vengeance, and a nice game of hide and seek we 
played. 

“Fortunately I had picked up my gun, and at last managed to 
ram a couple of cartridges into the barrels, and as he came round 
the next corner I blew a hole in his skull, for the range was very 
short. You can imagine how thankful I was when I saw him rol 
over, for I was faint and giddy from loss of blood. However, I 
rigged up a bandage and made the best of my way back to the 
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camp, where I had to lay up for a couple of days, During that time 
I remembered the papers I had found in the kraal, so fishing them 
out of my pocket, I read them. 

“ This is what they contain, and I'll read you the story or history, 
whichever you like to call it, because many of the words are almost 
undecipherable, but as I have perused it a good many times, I am 
able to make them out ;” so saying, he took up the first sheet and 
commenced : 

“Tf ever these papers fall into the hands of an Englishman, will he 
come and save a fellow-countryman from this Hell? Where Iam I 
know not, save that I am north of the Zambesi. Six months ago, it 
may be more, for, except that daylight comes and goes, I have no 
reckoning of time, I was one of a party who went north beyond the 
Lake that is called Moero prospecting. We had heard from an old 
witch, a woman of the name of Wanwa, that ‘the ore which is 
yellow’ lay thick around Moero, so I, with two men of the South 
Africa Company’s service stationed at Buluwayo, set off to enrich 
ourselves, taking with us the old hag, Wanwa. For days and weeks 
we journeyed, feeding in the ‘kraals’ of the natives, and living as 
they lived. On and on we pushed, footsore and gaunt, but ever with 
the golden prospect before us. Then we reached a village belonging 
to a kinsman of the woman, and stayed there for several weeks until 
we had somewhat recovered our strength. It was strange that the 
presence of the old hag was sufficient protection for us white men 
among those savage hordes, but at every village we stayed at great 
respect and awe was shown her, and the fearful and wonderful magic 
she worked at the wild orgies and bloody feasts, I tremble at it now. 
My eyes shine red and my stomach sickens as I see again the head- 
less bodies, and the red blood spurting and flowing hot and fast 
from her victims. I swear to God that with my own eyes I saw 
huge horns grow out from one of the severed heads, and the light- 
ning come and go at hcr command, and strike down all she bade it. 
But even her witchcraft could not keep her from death, for as we 
slept by the Great Forest, a lion leaped out of the darkness, and 
dragged the wrinkled, wicked body of Wanwa toher doom. Without 
a protector, without a guide, miles from a white man’s dwelling, and 
with a horde of blacks eager to gorge their devilish appetites with our 
flesh, we stood like men bereft, three of us—John Williamson, 
Isaac Glaves, and Thomas Moxon, who now writes, perhaps, his dying 
story. Little food we had, and no weapons, save a bow and a few 
arrows that had belonged to Wanwa. We dare not turn back—we 
dare not go forward. Hunger assailed us, and my two companions 
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ate like ravening wolves of the berries on the bushes, and died 
writhing in hideous agony, and I was left alone. Fever was fast set- 
ting its hand on me, and raging and cursing, I rushed in fright through 
the thicket, and deeper, ever deeper into the gloom of the forest. 
Voices called me from its depths—sweet voices that spoke of peace, 
rest, joy, happiness. The sound of bells—clear, chiming bells— 
seemed to ring from the trees, and I was at home, in dear old 
England, with the village bells calling, calling. Then my wander- 
ing brain cleared, and I found myself in a little dell, dark and 
gloomy, but with something that showed me human foot had 
trodden there.” 

Here the first sheet ended, and my friend took up the second, 
and continued to read : 

“Standing on a rough hewn log was a little idol, not more than 
a foot in height. Its features were carved in hideous mockery to 
resemble a woman, and the whole was plastered with a kind of white 
mud, so that it showed out vividly amid the gloom of the forest. 
The thing, inanimate as it was, startled me, and I screamed like a 
frightened child, until, I suppose, the fever gripped me again, and I 
fellto the ground at the foot of the log, and lay there unconscious of 
everything. I awoke throbbing in every nerve, and wet through 
with the drip of the damp and stagnant vegetation. The trees 
rustled, and shed their moisture like rain, but all around me was the 
rush of pattering, naked feet, as they beat the earth in their circling 
dance. 

“IT peered into the darkness with weary eyes (for I cared not but 
to die), and saw a host of wild, black, silent figures jumping and 
hopping, circling faster and faster round the log at whose foot I lay. 

“Suddenly, a tall, black figure rushed from the midst of the 
whirling dancers, and approached the little white god, dumbly 
gesticulating with its arms. Closer and closer the figure came, until 
I thought that it must stumble over my prostrate form, but as it 
reached me, it bowed its body to the earth, and I felt two hands 
clutch my tattered clothing. 

“The horror was on me, and I rent the silence with shrieks, 
like those of a hysterical woman. The black figures stopped their 
circling dance and stood aghast, but the one whose hands were on 
me dragged me to my feet, and held me as in a vice. 

“Then I looked into two fierce, green eyes, shining like 
emeralds, and seeming to tear my very soul from me. In vain I 
tried to turn my gaze from those awful eyes, but they were riveted on 
mine, and pierced deep into my brain. At last they turned from me 
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towards the motionless worshippers, and then I saw that my captor 
wasa woman. Tall as the tallest man I had ever seen, naked as the 
mother Eve, and with skin black and shining like ebony, she held 
me, as she will always hold me until I kill her. Oh, for the day 
when I dare grasp her coarse throat, and choke—— ! 

“I heard no words of command pass her lips, for I again re- 
lapsed into oblivion, and when I recovered I was in a hut, dark and 
hot. On a bed of grasses I lay, naked as when I was born, while by 
my side crouched an old man, who crooned a ditty, the magic of 
which was, no doubt, to restore me to health. As night fell, for 
through the smoke hole in the roof I could see the sky, I heard the 
hideous boom of the ‘tom-toms,’ every skin of which had once 
clothed a living body. I saw the red glare of the fires mount higher 
and higher in the sky, tingeing it with a bloody hue. I smelled again 
the awful, earthy scent of blood, and heard the cry of the girls con- 
demned to die for the fetich of the feast, and the rush of dancing 
feet, and the clang of shields like the roar of clashing cymbals. 
Then the din ceased, and all was still and silent as the grave. The 
rush mat before the door of the hut was drawn away, and the 
woman with the eyes of a beast came towards me, and knelt by my 
side. In her hand she carried the fetich of the forest, and her eyes 
sought mine and held them fast. 

“No word did she utter to the man, but placing the white 
plastered image on my body, she took my arm in her hands, and-— 
oh God ! the horror of it !—bit deep into the white flesh with her 
sharp, gleaming teeth, sucking my blood like some loathsome vam- 
pire. I was too weak to resist, I could only moan, and the pain kept 
me from swooning. For several minutes she sucked the bleeding 
wound, then dropped the arm, and extended her own towards the 
old man, who sat crooning his healing song by the bed. With some 
sharp instrument he scarred her flesh, and the dark blood flowed 
slowly down her arm. When she was satisfied with the flow, she 
held it over my mouth, and drop by drop her blood fell upon my 
lips, each drop seeming to burn like molten lead. 

“Her eyes glared into mine, I could not move hand or foot, 
while her loathsome blood trickled into my mouth. An awful sense 
of suffocation rose in my throat, and I knew no more until I opened 
my eyes and saw by the grey light that dawn was at hand. By my 
side, her arms encircling my neck, and her breast heaving as she 
breathed laboriously, lay the woman, while on its rough hewn 
pedestal the white fetich seemed to grin maliciously at me from the 
foot of the bed, where it had been placed. 
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“God ! the awfulness of that moment, when I found that woman 
by my side ; and the fearful days and devil-sent nights. She is the 
queen over this horde of cannibals. I am her husband—her dog, 
her slave, for while her baneful eyes fix mine, all civilised thoughts 
leave me. I act like one of them, and gnaw with a relish the ‘tit- 
bits’ taken from the body of some prisoner. My soul has fled! I 
cry out to sky, and my cry is for death. And now, at the approach 
of white men, we go——” 

Here the writing abruptly ended, and Gilthwaite laid down the 
paper with a sigh, and a shudder of repugnance. 

“ Funny tale, isn’t it? Let’s have some whisky.” 

When the liquor had somewhat removed the nauseousness of the 
story I asked, “ Did you ever hear any more tidings of this man 
Moxon ?” 

“Not a word,” replied my friend. ‘I made enquiries when I was 
in Buluwayo, but with no result.” 

“IT wonder where he got his paper from,” I said, taking up the 
discoloured sheets. 

“Probably from some book that had been stolen from a 
missionary station up Nyanza way,” said Gilthwaite yawning ; “but 
come, just one more ‘three finger,’ and then to bed. We must be © 
astir early in the morning to find the birds in the ‘ Square Patch.’” 
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BELLS. 


SPECIAL interest has always attached to bells. Their 
legendary, poetical, and historical associations are numerous, 
and in old times they were looked on with veneration, baptized like 
children, and credited with the power of driving away evil spirits 
and allaying storms—a belief that was demonstrated as late as 1852, 
when, in a violent storm, the Bishop of Malta ordered the church 
bells to be rung for an hour. In Old St. Paul’s it was the custom, 
according to Stowe, to ring the “ hallowed belle in great tempestes or 
lightninges.” Wynkyn de Worde, in the ‘‘Golden Legend,” tells 
us that ‘the evil spirytes that ben in the region of the ayre doubte 
moche when they here the belles ringen when it thondreth, and when 
grete tempestes and rages of whether happen, to the end that the 
_fiendes and wycked spirytes should ben abashed and flee and cease 
of the movynge of the tempeste.” In the “ Helpe to Discourse,” 
published in London in 1633, the following Latin rhyme is given : 


En ego campana nunquam elementis vana 
Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunctos plango, vivos voco, fulmina frango. 

"ox mea, vox vite, voco vos ad sacra venite. 
Sanctos colendo, tonitrua fugo, foedera claudo, 
Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 


The last two lines are inscribed on the bell in the minster at 
Schaffhausen ; and the bells of more than one abbey in England 
bear an English version : 


Men’s deaths I tell by doleful knell, 
Lightning and thunder I break asunder, 
The sleepy head I raise from bed, 

The winds so fierce I do disperse, 

On Sabbath all to church I call, 

Men’s cruel rage I do assuage, 

And though my voice is heard on high, 
I never yet did tell a lie. 
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Barnaby Googe has the following quaint lines in “ Naogeorgius” : 


If that the thunder chaunce to rore, 
And stormie tempest shake, 

A woonder is it for to see 
The wretches howe they quake, 

owe that no fayth at all they have, 

Nor trust in anything, 

The clarke doth all the belles forthwith 
At once in steeple ring : 

With wondrous sound and deeper farre, 
Than he was woont before, 

Till in the loftie heavens darke 
The thunder bray no more: 

For in those christened belles they thinke 
Doth lie such powre and might 

As able is the tempest great 
And stormes to vanish quight. 

I saw myself at Nurmburg once, 
A towne in Toring coast, 

A bell that with this title bolde 
Hirself did proudly boast : 

By name, I Mary called am, 
With sound I put to flight 

The thunder crackes and hurtfull stormes 
And every wicked spright. 

Such things when as these belles can do, 
No wonder certainlie 

It is, if that the papistes to 
Their tolling always flie, 

When haile, or any raging storme, 
Or tempest comes in sight, 

Or thunder boltes, or lightning fierce 
That every place doth smight. 


The Scandinavian trolls shared the demons’ dislike to the sound 
of bells. 


Pleasant it were in Botna hill to dwell, 
Were it not for the sound of that plaguy bell, 


quoth one discontented troll; and another, in Zealand, was found 
hurrying away as quickly as possible from the “ eternal ringing and 
dinging.” Even our English fairies, ‘good people” though they 
are, do not love the sound; and when Inkberrow Church, in 
Worcestershire, was being rebuilt too near their haunt, they nightly 
carried the building materials further off. But in spite of the poor 
little people the church was built ; and, long after, their pathetic 
lament could be heard : 


Neither sleep, neither lie, 
For Inkbro’ ting-tangs hang so high. 
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As the world grew older, the idea of the efficacy of bells as a 
protection in tempest grew less universal. ‘ Bells,” says Fuller, 
“are no effectual charms against lightning ;” while Lord Bacon tries 
to find a rational ground for the belief: “It has been anciently 
reported, and is still received, that extreme applause and shoutings 
of people assembled in multitudes have so rarefied and broken the 
air, that birds flying over have fallen down, the air not being able to 
support them ; and it is believed by some that great ringing of bells 
in populous cities have chased away thunder, and also dissipated 
pestilent air, all which may be also from the concussion of the air, 
and not from the sound.” 

The ringing of the passing bell grew out of the idea that the evil 
spirits, believed to be standing at the bed’s foot while the invalid lay 
in articulo mortis, would be driven away by the sound, and when it 
was heard all good Christians were expected to pray for the 
departing soul. The custom seems to have been almost as ancient 
as the introduction of bells. The Venerable Bede tells us that, at 
the death of St. Hilda, a nun in a distant monastery believed she 
heard her passing bell. In the parish of Wolchurch, Strutt mentions 
that there is a regulation that “the clerke is to have for tollynge the 
passynge belle, for manne, womanne, or childes, if it be in the day, 
fourpence ; if it be in the night, eightpence for the same.” At the 
Reformation the custom was retained ; but the people were taught 
that its object was to admonish the living, and remind them to pray 
for the dying. Gradually the custom changed; and, since 1700, 
though the tolling is continued, it takes place after the death, or 
while the funeral ceremony is proceeding. An old woman, within 
living memory, gravely narrated that when the wicked squire of her 
village died, his spirit came and sat on the bell, so that the united 
efforts of the ringers failed to move it. The Sanctus bell, which 
in many old churches—Over, in Cambridgeshire, for example— 
had a bell-cot to itself—was rung at the Elevation of the Host. The 
Ave, or pardon bell, was, before the Reformation, tolled before and 
after service, that the people might offer a prayer to the Virgin at its 
commencement, and an invocation for pardon at its close; but this 
was abolished in 1538, when it was ordained that it “be not any 
more tollyd.” 

Bells were solemnly baptized like children—a custom which is 
still extant in the Roman Church. This is probably not a primitive 
practice, and cannot be traced further back than the reign of 
Charlemagne. It is first distinctly mentioned in the time of Pope 
John XIII. (988), when he gave his own name to the great bell of the 
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Lateran church. Sleidan gives an account of the ceremonial to be 
observed. “ First of all, the bells must be so hung that the Bishop 
may be able to walk round them. When he has chanted a few 
psalms in a low voice, he mingles water and salt, and consecrates 
them, diligently sprinkling the bell with the mixture, both inside and 
out. Then he wipes it clean, and with holy oil describes on it the 
figure of the cross, praying the while that when the bell is swung up 
and sounded, faith and charity may abound amongst men ; all the 
snares of the devil—hail, lightning, winds, storms—may be rendered 
vain, and all unseasonable weather be softened. After he has wiped 
off that cross of oil from the rim, he forms seven other crosses on it, 
but only one of them within. The bell is censed, more psalms are 
to be sung, and prayers put up for its welfare. After this, feasts and 
banquetings are celebrated, just as ata wedding.” The following 
very curious prayer is translated from the service for the blessing of 
bells in a Roman Pontifical printed at Venice in 1698 : 

“Lord, grant that wheresoever this holy bell thus washed and 
blest shall sound, all deceits of Satan, all danger of whirlwind, 
thunders, lightnings, and tempests may be driven away, and that 
devotion may increase in Christian men when they hear it. Oh 
Lord, sanctify it by Thy Holy Spirit ! that when it sounds in Thy 
people’s ears, they may adore Thee. May their faith and devotion 
increase, the devil be afraid and tremble and fly at the sound of it! 
Oh Lord, pour upon it Thy heavenly blessing ! that the fiery darts 
of the devil may be made to fly backwards at the sound thereof, 
that it may deliver from danger of wind and thunder. And grant, 
Lord, that all that come to church at the sound of it may be free 
from all temptations of the devil. Oh Lord, infuse into it the 
heavenly dew of Thy Holy Ghost, that the devil may always fly 
away before the sound.” 

“Let the bells be blessed,” ordained the Council of Cologne, 
“as the trumpets of the Church Militant, by which the people are 
assembled to hear the Word of God; the clergy to announce His 
mercy by day, and His truth in their nocturnal vigils ; that by 
their sound the faithful may be invited to prayers, and that the 
spirit of devotion in them may be increased.” 

For these bells have been anointed 


And baptized with holy water ! 
They defy our utmost power, 


wail the evil spirits when Lucifer bids them hurl the bells of Stras- 
burg Cathedral, 


Clashing, clanging, to the pavement. 
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Immediately after the accession of Mary Tudor, Great Tom, at 
Christ Church, Oxford—which had previously been recast—was 
rebaptized by her name. Matthew Paris tells us that the use of 
bells was anciently forbidden in times of mourning. It will be 
remembered that when an interdict was pronounced no bells were 
to be rung. 

In the very earliest ages of which we have any history, bells have 
been known ; but it is probable that the original specimens were 
only hand-bells. In Egypt the feast of Osiris was announced by 
ringing them; small bells were found by Layard in the palace of 
Nimrod ; Aaron had golden bells attached to his vestments ; from 
Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Suidas, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers we learn that they were known in Greece, called 
koda, and used in camps and garrisons; while the Romans called 
them “intinnabuda, and announced with them the hours of bathing 
and business ; and they are mentioned by Plautus, Ovid, Tibullus, 
and other Latin writers. Their introduction into Christian churches 
is usually ascribed to St. Paulinus, of Nola, in Campania ; and there 
is a pretty legend telling how the form of the first church bell which 
ever rang was suggested to him by the Campanula latifolia. There 
is no evidence of their existence till a century later; but that they 
were at least first made in Campania may be inferred from the large 
ones being known as campane—whence campanile, “ bell-tower ”— 
and the smaller ones wo/z. Bells were first heard of in France 
about 550 A.D. Clotaire II. was frightened out of besieging the 
city of Sens by the ringing of St. Stephen’s bells in 610; and a 
similar means of defence was adopted at the Syrian Bosra in 633, 
when the Saracens attacked the Christians. At the beginning of the 
seventh century, Pope Sabinus ordered that every hour should be 
announced by the ringing of a bell, that the people might attend to 
their devotions—apparently the first precursor of a church clock. 
(By the way, it is curious that Germany retains the name of Glocke 
for a bell, while our “clock” is the outward and visible face and 
fingers.) Our English name for the bell has no interesting associa- 
tion, but is derived from the same source as “ bellowing ”—Anglo- 
Saxon Je//an, to make a loud noise. In England the first church 
bells seem to have been used in Northumbria. Bede mentions 
them as being in use as early as 530. About 680, Benedict, Abbot 
of Wearmouth, brought a church bell from Italy. We hear of them 
again in Wilfrid’s “Canons” in 816 ; and by 960 the ringing of bells 
in parish churches is mentioned as a matter of course. Towards 
the end of the ninth century, Turketul, Abbot of Croyland, gave his 
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abbey a great bell, called Guthlac, and afterwards added six others, 
Pega, Bega, Bettelin, Bartholomew, Tatevin, and Turketul. Bells 
were not used in the Greek Church till 865, when Ursus Patriciacus, 
Duke of Venice, gave some to the Emperor Michael, who built a 
tower to St. Sophia wherein to hang them. By the eleventh century 
they were known in Swiss and German churches. 

Like most other arts and crafts, bell-founding was for some 
centuries almost exclusively confined to the monks. St. Dunstan 
was a skilful workman, and was said by Ingulphus to have given bells 
to the Western churches. Later on, when a regular trade had been 
established, some bell-founders wandered from place to place; but 
the majority settled in large towns, principally London, Gloucester, 
Salisbury, Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, and Colchester. It was long 
a fixed idea that silver mixed with the bell-metal improved the tone ; 
but this is now considered incorrect. The “ Acton Nightingale” and 
“Silver Bell”—two singularly sweet bells at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—are said to have a mixture of silver; but, if true, this is 
not believed by competent authorities to be the cause of their beauti- 
ful tone. This idea led to the story of the monk Tandio concealing 
the silver given him by Charlemagne, and casting a bell in the 
Monastery of St. Paul of inferior metal, whereupon he was struck 
by the clapper and killed. In the ninth century bells were made in 
France of iron; they have been cast in steel, and the tone has been 
found nearly equal in fineness to that of bell-metal, but, having less 
vibration, was deficient in length; and thick glass bells have been 
made which give a beautifulsound, but are too brittle to long withstand 
the strokes of the clapper. Bell-metal is a mixture of copper and 
tin ; but authorities dispute as to the proportion of the mixture. A 
bell was generally named after the patron saint of its church ; and, if 
more were added, the names followed the saints to whom the 
different chapels, altars, or shrines were dedicated. The older 
founders rarely placed their names on the bells ; but nearly every 
bell had its own inscription, first in the Lombardic, and then in the 
black-letter characters, which, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, were replaced by Roman capitals ; and most of the older 
bells are marked with the foundry stamp or trade-mark of the makers. 

Probably no bells exist in England older than the fourteenth or the 
end of the thirteenth century ; but no perfectly accurate judgment can 
be formed, as the practice of adding dates to the inscriptions they 
almost invariably bore did not become general till after 1550. The 
bell bearing the earliest date—one at Fribourg—is stamped 1258, 
and bears the inscription, “O rex gloriz, veni cum pace; me 
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resonante, pia populo succurre Maria.” The oldest English dated 
bell is believed to be one at Duncton, in Sussex, bearing date 1369. 
At All Hallows, Staining, Mark Lane, is one a little over four 
hundred years old. 

The weight of bells has increased immensely since the founding 
of them first grew into an art. A bell presented by the French 
King to a church in Orleans in the eleventh century, which was looked 
upon as unusually large, weighed only 2,600 lbs. They were made 
considerably heavier during the next century; and during the 
following hundred years reached really large dimensions. In 1400 
the bell “ Jacqueline” of Paris was cast, weighing 1,500 lbs. ; and 
the great bell of Rouen, called after its maker, who is said to have 
died of joy at its completion, Georges d’Amboise, cast in 1501, 
weighed 36,364 lbs. Around it was inscribed in Gothic letters : 


Je suis nommé Georges d’Amboise, 
Qui bien trente-six mille poise ; 

Et celui qui bien me pesera, 
Quarante mille trouvera. 


Georges d’Amboise hung safely in his tower, the Tour de Beurre 
—so called because it owed its erection to the money gained by 
permission to the wealthy Rouennais to eat butter in Lent—till the 
coronation of Louis XVI., when it cracked—an evil omen, alas! too 
well fulfilled, for the coming reign—and was melted down for 
cannon in 1793. Other big bells are—Great Peter of York, 103 
tons; Montreal, cast 1847, 134 tons; Great Tom at Lincoln, 5} 
tons ; the Great Bell of St. Paul’s, 5;4 tons. This bell only tolls for 
the Royal Family, its Bishop, Dean, and the Lord Mayor; and 
superstition asserted—perhaps still asserts—that when it does toll all 
the beer in the neighbourhood is thereby turned sour. Those living 
within hearing of it yet recall the terrible thrill when the heavy 
tolling announced the Queen’s widowhood, and he, one of the few 
* ideal knights ” of modern times, went to his rest ; nor will another 
December night, ten years later, be soon forgotten, when the heir of 
the kingdom lay between life and death, and the ringers waited, 
ready for the worst, in the great cathedral. “Big Ben” is more 
than twice as heavy as St. Paul’s, and can be heard for over six miles ; 
but at that distance it must be remembered that it is half a minute 
behind Greenwich time, the sound taking thirty seconds to travel. 
The Great Bell of Pekin, 14 feet high, weighs 53} tons; a bell near 
Amarapoora, in Burmah, standing 12 feet high, weighs go tons; 
another at Moscow, 80 tons; but ¢4e Great Bell, or Monarch of 
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Moscow, far surpasses these puny striplings. This bell, cast in 1734, 
stood 21 feet high, and weighed 192 tons; but, falling down during 
a fire in 1737, was injured, and remained sunk in the earth till 
exactly a century later, when it was raised, and now forms the dome 
of a chapel made by excavating beneath it. 

The inscriptions on bells are numerous, and often very interest- 
ing. All the more ancient are, of course, in Latin ; but after the 
Reformation, when they were more frequently in English, they often 
degenerated into sad doggerel. Generally speaking, the oldest bells 
bear only the name of the saint to whom they were dedicated ; later 
comes the invocation ; and, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
Latin hexameters and mottoes. Weaver, in his work on funeral 
monuments, mentions that Edward III. gave three bells for the 
use of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, the largest bearing the 
inscription : 

King Edward made me thirty thousand weight and three, 
Take me down and way me, and more you shall find mee. 


These bells were taken down in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
someone is said to have written with a coal beneath the empty space: 


But Harry the Eight 
Will bait me of my weight. 


This anecdote sounds slightly apocryphal; but it is a fact that 
four “ Jesus bells,” standing near St. Paul’s School, were staked by 
the Defender of the Faith for a hundred pounds on a cast of dice 
against a certain Sir Miles Partridge, and won by the latter, who, 
says Stowe, “caused the bells to be broken as they hung.” 

Some of the older Latin inscriptions are : 


Virginis Egregie Vocor Campana Marie. 
Salvet nunc Adam qui cuncta creavit et Adam. 
Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi Katerina vocata. 
Stella Maria succurre piissime nobis. 
Me melior vere non est Campana sub ere. 
In multis annis resonat Campana Johannis. 
Fac Margareta nobis hc munera leta. 
Laudem resono Michael. 

Mors vestra vita. 
Beati Immaculati. 
Ego sum vox clamantis parate. 


Roland, the great bell of Ghent, which has had almost as many 
journeys as the horses of St. Mark’s, having first been hung, 
crowned with its dragon of gilded copper, in St. Sophia, and then 
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transported to Bruges after the Fourth Crusade, only to be trans- 
ferred by “great Artevelde victorious” to Ghent, has for his in- 
scription : “ Mijnen naam is Roland; als ik klep is er brand, en 
als ik ling is er victorie in het land.” (‘My name is Roland ; when 
I toll there is fire, and when I ring there is victory in the land.”) 

As for bell-ringing, or, as its devotees prefer to call it, campano- 
logy, the subject is inexhaustible, and, to the uninitiated, unintelli- 
gible. “Great,” says Southey, “ are the mysteries of bell-ringing ; and 
this may be said in its praise that of all devices which men have 
sought out for obtaining distinction by making a noise in the world, 
it is the most harmless.” In the Netherlands the carillons—or series 
of bells on which tunes are played with keys—are unsurpassed. The 
bells of Bruges, thanks to Longfellow, are known by repute to 
everyone : 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Long and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


Then with deep sonorous clangour 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 

And from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


. . e e . ° eo 


Then most beautiful and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy rhymes, 
Like the Psalms in some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the choir, 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 


The chimes in Copenhagen are said to be the finest in Europe. 
But England is par excellence the home of bell-ringing. ‘The 
practice of ringing bells in change or regular peals,” says Hawkins 
in' his “ History of Music,” “is said to be peculiar to England, 
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whence Britain has been termed the ringing island.” Indeed, to us 
English, a special aroma of home has always attached to 


Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 
Sweet tales of olden time ; 

And ring a thousand memories 
At vespers and at prime. 


Tennyson, it will be remembered, speaks with his marvellous 
onomatopceic power of 


The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells, 
Far, far away. 


The changes that can be rung seem practically countless. Thus, 
we are told—it is a thing we must take on trust—that “the changes 
on seven bells are 5,040; on twelve, 479,001,600, which it would 
take ninety-one years to ring, at the rate of two strokes in a second. 
The changes on fourteen bells could not be rung through at the 
same rate in less than 117,000 billions of years! The largest peals 
of bells in England are at Bow Church, Exeter, and York, which all 
have ten bells. Of these, the first-mentioned are well known by 
name to everybody, a Cockney being defined as one “born within 
the sound of Bow Bells.” This, however, seems rather a modern 
notion, as it is nowhere mentioned by Stowe, who died in 1605. 
John Donne, mercer, left in his will, dated 1472, two “tenements 
and appurtenances for the maintenance of Bow Bell,” which was 
rung regularly at nine o’clock every night. The young ’prentices 
considered that the bell was not rung punctually, and addressed the 
following warning to the clerk: 


Clerke of the Bow Bell, with the yellow lockes,. 
For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks, 


But the clerk replied pacifically with : 


Children of Cheape, hold you all still, 
For ye shall have the Bow Bell rung at your will. 


The extraordinary terms used in campanology, and the still 
more extraordinary directions, read to us uninitiated people like an 
unknown tongue. Certainly, Sanskrit would be as intelligible to 
most people as—“ hunting up, hunting down, double dodging, bob 
doubles, treble bob, superlative surprise, tittums, treble bob major, 
gtandsire caters, observation, plain hunt, cut down, bob royals, bob 
cinques, and treble bob maximus.” The instructions for ringing 


changes do not tend to enlighten us; “Call two bobs on q. O.x.; 
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bring them round. Or, if the practitioner pleases, he may call the 
tenth and eleventh to make the ninth’s place ; the former will be a 
six before the course end comes up. Then a bob when the tenth 
and eleventh dodge together behind completes it. In this course 
the bells will be only one course out of the tittums.” 

The constant pealing and tolling of bells became something of a 


nuisance. 
Pour honorer les morts ils font mourir les vivants, 


complains a French poet; and wise Bishop Grandison, writing the 
statutes for the Church of Ottery St. Mary, enjoins: “ Peals are to 
be rung at funerals according to the dignity of the deceased, on 
fewer or more bells; but we forbid them to be sounded at too 
great length, nor again after evensong or early in the morning (as 
they do at Exeter), because ‘sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal’ 
profit souls not at all, and do much harm to men’s ears, and to the 
fabric, and to the bells.” 

There were—and indeed still are—several societies of bell-ringers 
in London. A famous one was the “Society of College Youths,” 
founded 1639—ringers being always “youths,” as postboys are 
always “boys.” Sir Matthew Hales, the Lord Chief Justice, was 
said to have been one of the members. Nell Gwynn left in 1687 a 
certain sum for the weekly entertainment of the ringers of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and others have followed the example. 
Everyone knows the Curfew Bell—the “couvre-feu” ordained by 
Norman William —a custom long kept up in some parishes, as 
Stoke Pogis, where 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day— 


indeed, not yet altogether disused, though its raison @étre has long 


ago ceased. 
Solemnly, mournfully, 


Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


A pancake bell used to be—and in some places still is—rung 
on Shrove Tuesday ; and a bread.and-cheese bell is still rung during 
term at Jesus College, Oxford. “Silver bells” sound poetical ; but 
an ignoble association attaches to the silver bell bequeathed by a 
Mr. Graham to the Grammar School at Wray in 1661, to be won 
by the humane and refined sport of cock-fighting. Two boys, 
chosen as captains, and followed by partisans decked in blue and 
red ribbons, went in procession to the village green, where each 
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produced his cocks; and when the fight was over, the owner of 
the winning bird had the bell suspended to his hat. At Hatherleigh, 
in Devon, a curious custom prevails of announcing, every day at 
five in the morning and nine at night, the number of the day of the 
month, by strokes of the church bell; and, at the same place, the ~ 
bells ring a lively peal after a funeral. The “cursing bell” formed 
an important adjunct in the solemnity of an excommunication. To 
be cursed by “bell, book, and candle” was the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Jackdaw of Rheims, as lovers of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” 
will remember. At Strawberry Hill was a silver bell, made by 
Benvenuto Cellini for Pope Clement VII., specially for the cursing 
of animals, covered with representations of serpents, flies, grass- 
hoppers, and various insects. The formal excommunication of 
human beings must have been an impressive and terrible solemnity. 
The officiating priest pronounced the formula, which consisted of 
maledictions upon the offending person, shut the book from which 
he read, cast a lighted candle to the ground, and caused a bell to 
be tolled as though for the dead. The many Canterbury pilgrims 
used to carry with them on their return little bells—“ campane 
Thome ”—which with their leaden ampulle and brooches were 
guarded as souvenirs of their pilgrimage. The proverbial saying 
“to bear the bell” came from the old custom of presenting the 
winning horse of a race with a silver bell. 


Jockey and his horse were by their masters sent 
To put in for the bell, 


says North in his “ Forest of Varieties.” The practice of hanging 
bells round the necks of horses, cows, and sheep comes down to us 
from Roman times. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds, 


says Gray; and the phrase “bell-wether of the flock,” the rather 
deprecatory term applied to the leader of a party, of course takes 
its origin from the bell borne by the sheep which leads its com- 
panions. Another proverbial expression, “to bell the cat,” comes 
from the fable which tells how the mice in parliament assembled 
suggested that their common enemy the cat should have a bell 
slung round her neck, that all might be aware of her approach ; 
when a shrewd member asked who was willing to undertake the 
business. Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, gained his sodriguet 
of “ Bell-the-Cat” when, at a meeting of Scottish nobles at Lauder, 
where they discussed the necessity of putting down the King’s low 
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born favourites, Lord Gray asked, “ Who will bell the cat?” and 
was answered by the fierce Earl— That will I”—no empty threat, 
for in the very presence of James III. he slew the obnoxious far- 
vent. 

The peculiar interest and veneration attached to bells from the 
time of their introduction are probably the cause of so many saints— 
especially Irish and Scotch—having their names connected with 
them—“ the magic bells,” says Kingsley, “ which appear (as far as 
I am aware) in the legends of no other country till you get to 
Tartary and the Buddhists—such a bell as came (or did not come) 
down from heaven to St. Senen ; such a bell as St. Fursey sent 
flying through the air to greet St. Cuanardy at his devotions, when 
he could not come himself; such a bell as another saint, wandering 
in the woods, rang till a stag came out of the covert, and carried his 
burden for him on his horns.” The bell of St. Patrick—the 
“ Clog-an-cudhachta Phatraic,” or “ Bell of St. Patrick’s will,” with 
which he is said to have summoned the snakes of the fen and the 
great Peishtamore (the python of the lakes) from their fastnesses, 
and then driven them from the land—still exists at Belfast, in a 
curious brass shrine adorned with gems and gold and silver filigree, 
and with an inscription in Irish, showing that it was made between 
1ogt and 1105. The bell itself, which is believed to date back at 
least as early as 552, is six inches high, five inches broad, and four 
inches deep. Another curious old bell is that of St. Ninian at 
Edinburgh ; and the four-sided bell of St. Gall, who died in 646, 
still exists in the city bearing his name in Switzerland. The bell of 
St. Mura or Muranus, who founded the famous Abbey of Falian, 
in Donegal, in the seventh century, is now in the possession of 
Lord Londesborough. It is of bronze, four-sided, and elaborately 
decorated with a tracery of Runic knots, and is said to have 
descended from heaven, ringing loudly ; but, as it approached the 
earth, the clapper detached itself and reascended. Any liquor 
drunk from it was supposed to have the power of alleviating human 
suffering. St. Fillan’s bell, at Killin, in Perthshire, had, according 
to Mr. Stuart, the minister of the parish, a somewhat similar 
reputation. “It seems,” he says, “to be of some mixed metal. It 
is about a foot high, and of an oblong form. It usually lay on a 
grave-stone in the churchyard. When mad people were brought to 
be dipped in the Saint’s pool, it was necessary to perform certain 
ceremonies, in which there was a mixture of Druidism and Popery. 
After remaining all night in the chapel, bound with ropes, the bell 
was set upon their heads with great solemnity. It was the popular 
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opinion that, if stolen, it would extricate itself out of the thief’s 
hands, and return home, ringing all the way. For some years past, 
this bell has been locked up to prevent its being used for superstitious 
purposes.” Another bell, this time a small silver one, which 
belonged to King Mark of Cornwall, was brought over to Brittany in 
a fish’s mouth, at the intercession of St. Pol de Leon, and was placed 
in his cathedral. Bells seem to have sometimes been looked upon 
—perhaps owing to their baptism—as semi-human; Trotty Veck, 
we may remember, half-believed they were supernatural beings ; and 
the people of Saragossa held that the great bell of their cathedral 
tolled without human aid on the death of the King of Aragon. It 
is, maybe, owing to this superstitious feeling that the counsel of the 
bells has been every now and then appliedto. We all remember how 
they bade the lonely ’prentice 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Mayor of London town ; 


but perhaps everyone is not so well aware that James Stuart, the 
captive king, wrote his “King’s Quhair” at the bidding of the 


matin bell: 
Wery for-lyin, I listingt sodaynlye, 


And sone I herd the bell to matins rynge, 

And up I rase, na langer wold I lye ; 
But now how trowe ze suich a fantasye 

Fell me to my mynd, that ay methought the bell 
Said to me, Tell on man, quhat the befell. 
I sat me down 
And further withal my pen in hand I took 
And maid a cross, and thus begonth my buke. 


When Panurge was thinking seriously of matrimony, Friar John 
made him hearken to the bells of Varenes, and Panurge joyfully 
interpreted their message into, “ Take thee a wife, take thee a wife, 
and marry, marry, marry ; for if thou marry thou shalt find good 
therein, herein, herein a wife, thou shalt find good, so marry, marry, 
marry;” but after the Friar had given his own decided opinion of 
the evils of wedding, the would-be bridegroom plainly understood 
their counsel to be: “ Do not marry ; marry not, not, not, not, not ; 
marry, marry not, not, not, not, not; if thou marry, thou wilt 
miscarry.” A French widow anxious to marry her man-servant 
tried the same means of divination, and distinctly heard the bells 
say, “‘ Prends ton valet, prends ton valet,” and accordingly did so ; 
but when her new spouse’s bad conduct made her speedily repent 
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her rashness, she went again to hear the bells which had given such 
disastrous advice; and lo! they unmistakably told her, “Ne le 
prends pas ! ne le prends pas !”—only, unfortunately, it was a little 
too late to take their counsel. There is an English version of this, 
the burden of the song being : 


As the bell tinks, so the fool thinks ; 
As the fool thinks, so the bell tinks. 


A sterner association is that of the vesper bell at Palermo, 


Whose deep-toned peal 
Is heard o’er land and wave, 


which gave the signal for the terrible Sicilian Vespers in 1282; and 
even more awful that terrible tocsin which turned the Louvre into 
a shambles and reddened the Seine with the blood of Huguenot 
victims in 1572. Widely different was the import of the bell rung 
by the good old abbot of Aberbrothock on the Inchcape Rock, to 
warn passing ships of the danger : 

When the rock was hid by the tempest’s swell, 

The mariners heard the warning bell ; 


And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the priest of Aberbrothock. 


But Sir Ralph the Rover wantonly cut the bell from the float, 
and, in righteous retribution, his vessel struck on the hidden reef on 
his homeward way, and sank with all her crew. 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind had fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : 
Alas! it is the Inchcape Rock. 


Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He beat himself in wild despair : 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship sinks fast beneath the tide. 


But, even in his dying fear, 
One dreadful sound he seemed to hear: 


A sound, as if, with the Inchcape bell, 
The evil spirit was ringing his knell. 


There is a legend connected with the Silent Tower of Boscastle 
—anciently called Bottreaux—in Cornwall, which has no bells, while 
the adjacent church of Tintagel has a fine peal. It is said that 
the bells for Bottreaux were cast on the Continent and were shipped 
for Cornwall, but never reached land, owing to the captain’s 
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impiety. Hawker, the Cornish poet, tells the story in picturesque 
verse : 


Tintagel bells ring o’er the tide, 
The boy leans on his vessel’s side, 
He hears the sound, and dreams of home 
Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 
*¢ Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus saith their pealing chime ; 
** Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


But why are Bottreaux’s echoes still ? 
Her tower stands proudly on the hill, 
Yet the strange chough that home hath found, 
The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
Should be her answering chime ; 
** Come to thy God at last,” 
Should echo on the blast. 


The ship rode down with courses free, 
The daughter of a distant sea, 
Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored, 
The merry Bottreaux bells on board. 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
Rang out Tintagel chime ; 
** Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful spells. 
** Thank God,” with reverent brow he cried, 
‘* We make the shore with evening’s tide.” 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
It was his marriage chime ; 
** Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


*¢ Thank God, thou whining knave, on land, 
But thank at sea the steersman’s hand,” 
The captain’s voice above the gale, 
‘¢ Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
Sad grew the boding chime ; 
** Come to thy God at last,” 
Boomed heavy on the blast. 





Uprose that sea, as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal word. 
What thrills the captain’s whitening lip ? 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
Swung deep the funeral chime, 
** Grace, mercy, kindness past— 
Come to thy God at last.” 
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Long did the rescued pilot tell, 
When grey hairs o’er his forehead fell, 
While those around would hear and weep, 
That fearful judgment of the deep. 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
He read his native chime; 
** Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 
Still, when the storm of Bottreaux’s waves 
Is waking in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep tones beneath the tide. 
‘* Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus saith the ocean chime ; 
*« Storm, whirlwind, billow past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


The bells of Bottreaux are not the only buried ones. When 
Combermere Abbey was handed over by bluff King Hal to the 
ancestor of the present Viscount Combermere, the last abbot—so 
saith tradition—flung the bells into the lake, where they may still be 
heard tolling on the death of their lord. In a valley in Nottingham- 
shire a village is said to have been swallowed by an earthquake, and 
people used to assemble on the morning of Christmas Day to hear 
the church bells ringing underground. The bells of Jersey—so runs 
a legend—were taken down and sent to France to be sold during the 
Civil War ; but the ship foundered, and the bells were lost, and 
since then they ring always before a storm, and the fisherfolk of 
St. Ouen’s Bay listen carefully at the water’s edge for the sound of 
the dreaded bells ere they embark : 

*Tis an omen of death to the mariner 
Who wearily fights with the sea ; 

For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 
And his funeral knell are we, 


His funeral knell our passing bells beat, 
And his winding sheet the sea. 


The church bell in the little Canadian village of St. Regis has a 
curious history. Sent out from France in the seventeenth century for 
the Indian converts of the Jesuits established there, it was captured by 
an English ship and carried to Salem, and thence sold to Deerfield 
in New England, where it called the rigid Puritanical congregations 
to prayer, “till at last,” says Howells, “ it also summoned the priest- 
led Indians and habitants across hundreds of miles of winter and of 
wilderness to reclaim it from that desecration” ; and it was carried 
triumphantly to its destined home in the Church of St. Regis. 
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In his opera of “Inkle and Yarico,” Colman incurred strong 
disapprobation from Dr. Moseley for the lines : 


Now let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring. 


The puzzled author asked what was wrong. “It won’t do—it won’t 
do,” reiterated the doctor; “there is but one bell in the island.” 
One wonders if it is better supplied now ! 

Bells have been honoured with a good deal of notice from 
the poets. Shakespeare speaks of “the midnight bell,” with its 
“iron tongue and brazen mouth,” and has an exquisite metaphor for 
mental infirmity: “The sweet bells of his intellect are jangled out of 
tune.” Cowper writes: 

How soft the cadence of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet ! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes in ; 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. 


“The music highest bordering upon heaven,” as Lamb calls it, 
is gracefully noticed by Moore in his well-known lines on “Those 


Evening Bells.” One would like to know if he owed his inspira- 
tion to 
The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of 
The river Lea. 


In “Lalla Rookh” he refers to the belief inculcated in the Koran 
that bells hang on the trees of Paradise, and are rung by wind from 
the throne of God when the blessed long for music— 


Bells as musical 
As those that, on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden, shook by the eternal breeze. 


Schiller’s magnificent “ Glockenlied” is known to most of us 
either in the original or by translation, with its picture of the bell ; 


On high, above the gross earth sweeping, 
Within the purer air of day, 
Amid the stars its vigils keeping, 
Familiar with the lightning’s play.— 
There shall it seem a voice above, 
E’en as the starry hosts appear 
To praise their great Creator’s love, 
As they lead in the rosy year. 
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Of solemn and eternal things 
Let it discourse from mouth of brass ; 
And let the hours with rapid wings 
Fail not to stir it as they pass. — 
To dumb Fate it a tongue shall lend ; 
Heartless z¢se/f, not made to feel, 
Yet shall its swinging strokes attend 
Each turning of life’s giddy wheel. 
And as its peal upon the ear 
Falls heavily and dies away, 
*Twill teach how naught abideth here, 
How all things earthly must decay. 


Goethe’s comical ballad of the “‘Wandelnde Glocke,” who came 
to fetch the naughty boy to church as he was playing truant, is 
perhaps less well known: 


Away he scampers through the fields, 
The great bell still pursuing ; 

He takes the turning to the church, 
Scarce knowing what he’s doing. 

Henceforth each fast and festival, 
The bell’s first warning heeding, 

You’d see him trotting off to church, 
No other summons needing. 


No one has described the distant tolling of a bell more pic- 
turesquely than Scott : 


Slow on the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, beside, behind ; 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 


Poe’s wonderful “ Bells” are unique—the silver sledge bells, the 
golden wedding bells, the brazen alarum, the iron tolling : 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! 
What a sound of solemn thought their melody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
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For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Felt a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart of stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls ; 
And their King it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzean of the bells ! 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme 
To the pzean of the bells — 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In asort of Runic rhyme 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells—- 
. To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


Surely a marvel of onomatopceia ! 

After that it is rather an abrupt descent to remember how Byron 
wrote of “the tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell !” 

Longfellow’s “Bells of Lynn” have his peculiarly picturesque 
beauty o diction : 


O curfew of the setting sun ! O Bells of Lynn ! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn! 


From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral wafted, 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of Lynn ! 
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The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of Lynn ! 


Borne on the evening wind, across the crimson twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of Lynn ! 


Over the shining sand the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn ! 


The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flaming signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surges, 
And clap their hands and shout to you, O Bells of Lynn! 


Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incantations, 
Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of Lynn! 





And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
Ye cry aloud and then are still, O Bells of Lynn ! 


Keble has an exquisite stanza : 


Ever the same, yet ever new, 
Changed and yet true, 

Like the pure heaven’s unfailing blue, 

Which varies on from hour to hour, 

Yet of the same high Love and Power 
Tells alway :—such may seem 

Through life, or waking, or in dream 
The echoing bells that gave 

Our childhood welcome to the healing wave : 

Such the remembered Word, so mighty then to save. 


But of all bell-verses the noblest are surely those which, though 
so well known, are best fitting to close this short history of bells: 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws, 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 
And ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right,. 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old ; 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH 
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THE ZIRIANS. 


HE Zirians, Eryes, Zarayny—call these Russian Gipsies what 
you will—seem to have attracted scant notice from the earlier 
English writers ; which is strange, seeing how frequently they mention 
the other northern branches of the great Finnish race. Indeed we 
know nothing definite of the Zirian, from either English or Russian 
sources, before the fourteenth century ; and even the voyagers of 
Elizabeth’s time, who give such good accounts of the Samoyedes, 
leave him severely alone. Probably he is included under the term 
‘“‘ Barmian,” or Permian, a name by which the early writers, whose 
chronicles are so well handed down to us by Purchas in his 
“ Pilgrims,” by Hakluyt and by Pinkerton, designate the inhabitants 
of the North of Tzarland generally. We can therefore only con- 
clude that they—like their co-religionists the Ostiak, the Samoyede, 
and the Lapp—were a nomadic race, who spent their days in herding 
and hunting the reindeer, which alone render man’s existence upon the 
arctic tundra possible, let alone profitable. The race is well worthy of 
careful study, for, although in constant contact with the Russian, it 
has in no way-become Russianised, but keeps closely to its old habits 
and ways, and seldom intermarries with its neighbours. They are 
increasing yearly, both in number and in wealth, and to-day represent 
civilisation and progress over a vast area of North-Eastern Russia. 
Early in the fourteenth century we have the authority of several 
Russian historians for asserting their conversion from Shamanism to 
Christianity, by St. Stefan Hrap or Velikopermoki, of Perm ; but the 
course of their conversion does not seem to have run smoothly, for 
Sigismond von Herberstein, writing in 1517, says: ‘While yet 
infants in the faith, they flayed a certain Bishop Stephan who was 
afterwards enrolled amongst the number of the gods by the Russians, 
in the reign of Dimitry Ivanovich.” An interesting account of his 
missionary labours and adventures is to be found, in Russian, in 
Epifaniev’s “Life of St. Stefan Permski,” from which we learn that 
he invented and taught the use of written characters peculiar to the 
Zirians : an alphabet which does not seem to have been explained 
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by anybody, and which has gradually been superseded by Russian, 
of which many now speak a dialect, although the majority still adhere 
to their own tongue when speaking among themselves. According 
to most etymologists, Zirian is a branch of the Finnic class of 
Turanian languages, brother to Tcherermisk, Mordovsk, and Votiak, 
cousin to Finnish, Korelsk, and Velsk. It possesses many cases, as 
indeed do all the members of this class, but is the only one 
which has a comparative degree. The Zirians cannot pronounce the 
letter F at all, which greatly impedes them in learning Russian. 
Zirian has two dialects, so distinct from one another that those whose 
homes are in the Petchora basin cannot understand those of the 
Dwina. A few Russian merchants have acquired a smattering of 
these dialects in order to trade the more advantageously in out-of- 
the-way Zirian villages. 

The change of religion, brought about by St. Stefan, seems to have 
been much more thorough and effectual than with the Satoyedes, 
who also fell under his influence, for the Zirian not only acknow- 
ledges the Faith of Christ, but seems to have some knowledge of 
what that faith involves. The great god Num, and the Shaman, or 
Priest, of darker ages, still secretly cherished by the Samoyede, has 
long since been forgotten and discarded, for the majority are zealous 
holders of the ‘‘ Old Faith”—that is, dissenters from the State Church 
of Tzarland. A good number of Zirians, in the government of 
Vologda, have, of late, been won over to Stundism, which now sends 
out its missionaries into all parts of the Empire. According to 
Smirnov, the original territory occupied by the Zirian race must have 
been enormous. He bounds them to the east. by the River Ob as 
far as Berezov; to the south by the Kama to Viatka ; to the west by 
Moscow and Vologda ; to the north by the Tsitma and the Ossa to 
Obdorsk. They still spread more or less over this vast area, living 
in self-governing village communes scattered along the banks of the 
Petchora and its tributaries, the Ishma, Txilma, and Ussa, and on 
the eastern tributaries of the Northern Dwina, the Witchega, Vym, 
Sisolsk, and Siria, an offshoot of the Kama. They form 60 per cent. 
of the district of the Petchora, of which some volusts are exclusively 
theirs. A colony of some 700 folk has also existed from remote 
times on the Upper Mezen and the Vashka, its tributary. Two of 
the Zirian rivers are alike in possessing the uncommon feature of 
running underground for considerable distances. The Ussa, tribu- 
tary to the Petchora, rises in the north of Obdorsk spur of the Urals 
by flowing out of a huge hole in the mountain side ; while the Verka, 
a small offshoot of the Vim, which joins the Witchega, rises in the 
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Timan range, to the south of the vast tundra of that name, and, 
sixty miles from its source, plunges into a chasm, reappearing twelve 
miles further on. By means of these rivers, and the Ishma, com- 
munication is established between the Dwina and the Petchora, but 
two hundred miles of land intervening between the two systems, 
Adding to these rivers the Suchona, the Zirians of the Petchora 
reach Vologda by water, and so find themselves in communication 
with the great waterways of the Empire. The pure Zirian population 
of the four northern governments, Archangel, Vologda, Viatka, and 
Perm, has been officially estimated, in 1865, at 120,000 ; the Lapps 
and Samoyedes being respectively but 3,000 and 22,000. 

The Zirians, like the Permians and Votiaks, call themselves 
Komi-murt (rivermen), while the Samoyedes speak of themselves as 
Nietza (men), or as Kassova (males). The words Zirian and 
Samoyede are Russian, and are seldom made use of, and often not 
understood, by the races to which they refer. Doubt exists as to 
the derivation of the word Zirian; many explanations having been 
offered, of which, perhaps, the most plausible is that which connects 
the name with that of the river Sissola, whence Sissolyane, and 
finally Syrian or Zirian. Doubt also clings to the origin of 
*‘ Samoyede,” which is held by some to denote “ self eater,” and by 
others simply “ flesh eater”; the latter being most probably correct 
as no one has found traces of cannibalism among them, while they 
still devour the raw flesh of reindeer, while warm, dipped in the 
blood of the scarce dead animal. 

In appearance the Zirian resembles neither the Russian nor the 
Samoyede, being short, thick-set, and of powerful athletic figure. 
In complexion he is often fair, with almost chestnut hair, so that at 
first sight one might take him for a Scandinavian, were it not for his 
high cheek bones and pyramidal skull, which connect him unmistak- 
ably with the Samoyede, and his full beard and size, which suggest 
the Russian. 

Fashion has changed but little upon the tundra since the day 
(1618) when Tradescant saw it. “They use,” he tells us, in his 
*Voiag of Ambussed,” “bowes and arrowes ; the men and the 
women be hardlie known one from the other, because they all wear 
clothese like mene and be all clad in skins of beasts packed very 
curiouslie together, stockings and all.” The bows and arrows have 
indeed given place to rifle and lead; but the users are to-day “clad 
in skins of beasts packed very curiouslie together.” In dress the 
Russian, the Zirian, the Samoyede and the Englishman of the 
tundra do not differ ; the Samoyede “ inka,” or housewife, is tailor 
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to all, for fashion—and utility—have decreed the deerskin coat, and 
the long fur boots and stockings, to all who aspire to be well dressed, 
whatever their race or station. 

The male’s outfit consists of the malitza and sovik, two huge over- 
coats, a fur cap, and the lipti and pimi, or fur stockings and long 
boots. The malitza is a sort of sack, with sleeves and an opening 
for the head, surrounded by a collar some six or seven inches deep. 
“ Rukavitsa,” or mittens, are stitched to the ends of the sleeves, in 
such a way that the hands can either pass into them, or through a 
slit, if the use of the fingers is required, leaving the glove part 
hanging loose. The waist is tightly tied in with a cord, the blouse 
half of the garment being thus turned into a storehouse ; and if one 
gives bread to a Samoyede, and he does not wish to swallow it there 
and then, he wriggles his arm up his wide sleeve, and deposits the 
gift round his waist, for future reference, partly because it will not 
freeze in this natural larder, and partly because he cannot well forget 
it there. The malitza being made with the furry side of the skin 
inwards, it is very warm, while the skin side being outwards renders 
it fairly waterproof. By way of trimming, fashion dictates a border, 
called the panda, some three to seven inches wide, made of alternate 
strips of white and black fur, headed by a narrow band of red or 
green cloth, sewn round the bottom of the garment. To protect it 
against snow or rain, the malitza is covered with coarse cloth, or 
even velvet, according to the means of the wearer. The malitza is 
worn next the skin, or over a shirt called “mekor,” according to 
fancy or the weather ; in very severe cold it is supplemented by the 
“ sovik,” a larger sack with the fur outside, and with a hood sewn on 
to the collar. Both these garments are made about eight inches 
shorter than the wearer. The cap, “ polgaouska,” is made of the 
skin of the “ puizhik,” or two- to four-week-old fawn; it fits very 
closely to the head, and has flaps two feet long made from the leg 
of older calves, which cover the ears and tie tightly under the chin. 

Of the lipti and pimi, with which the tundra folk cover their 
lower extremities, the former are long loose-fitting stockings, coming 
well above the knee, made from the fur of the nebliuia, or fawn, 
from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half months old, the fur being 
worn inside. The pimi are long boots, also coming well up the 
thigh, made from the skin of the shanks of full-grown deer, with the 
fur outside. They are sewn up in narrow strips of brown and white 
skin, with pieces of red and green cloth inserted between by way of 
ornament. No garment can rival these loose-fitting furs, either from 
the point of view of weight or warmth ; it would be certain frostbite 
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to wear a tight boot of leather, while with the soft lipti and pimi one’s 
toes seldom feel cold. 

The women wear the same head and foot coverings as the men, 
but in the place of the mekor they wear a“ yonditza ” coming down 
to the knees, which corresponds to the national Russian sarafan, 
except that it is opened from the front. It is made of the hide of 
the nebliuia, with the fur against the skin. The panitza is the 
feminine malitza, and also opens in front, and is worn over the 
yonditza. It is made of young deer skin, with the fur outside, and 
trimmed with the epidermis of fox, wolf, glutton, marten, and even 
sable, according to the hunting skill and wealth of the wearer, with, 
as a rule, a wide border of white dog or wolf skin round the hem. 

The “shtani” complete the feminine rig-out; my dictionary 
translates the word “ breeches, trousers, small clothes,” but a more 
up-to-date work might render the Russian as “bloomers.” In place 
of handkerchiefs and towels the tundra dweller uses thin shavings of 
birch bark, and indeed they are not a bad substitute, as I have found 
myself by experience. 

All these garments are sown up by the ladies of Samoyedia with 
deer sinews, which are split and separated into fibres by chewing and 
rolling in the mouth. The threads thus made are fine as silk and 
very strong, and in no way affected by damp. The women spend 
hours over each seam, often with no better needle than a fish 
bone, which they use as an awl, making the hole first and then 
pushing the thread through it. No present is more acceptable to 
one’s Samoyede friends than a needle, and if any visitor to the great 
lone land will provide himself with a few packets of blunt-pointed 
harness-maker’s needles he will be well repaid for his trouble by 
seeing the pleasure they afford to the inka in whose choom he has 
put up. 

The nomadic element in the Zirian seems gradually disappearing, 
for, although a perfect man of nature, he becomes as the years go by 
more and more a settled agriculturist and forester. The “ rotation 
of crops” practised by the subarctic agriculturist consists in what 
is known as the “Field Forest” system—the alternation of agricul- 
ture with more or less lasting periods of forest growing. He cuts 
down the trees on the spot which he desires to form into a field, 
uses their trunks for house or boat building, burns their branches 
where they stood, and ploughs in the ashes. These chemically 
improve the poor sandy land to such an extent that he is able to get 
ten or twelve crops of winter wheat, or rye, before its fertility gives 
out, Then he leaves that spot to Nature, who, after long years, rears 
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again the stately forest pine, for another generation to ruthlessly cut 
and burn; and seeks fresh fields and pastures new, whereon to 
repeat the process. So well does this primitive method of farming 
answer that often after years of corn, when the grain gets small and 
weak, hay may be grown and cattle grazed for two or three years, 
ere the ground be given over to Mother Nature. The system can, 
of course, only be adopted where land is of no account owing to 
thinness of population, and but little south of Zirian territory it 
gives place to the usual Central Russian “ Three Field system” (1) 
fallow, (2) winter rye, (3), oats, barley, or buckwheat. The Zirian’s 
farming operations also embrace the rearing of small brown hornless 
cattle, grey Siberian sheep, and a few pigs, which winter in the large 
barns which surround his “isba” or farmhouse. Cattle, although 
small, do well in the north, and it is by no means impossible that 
we may import butter from the White Sea ere very many years go 
by. The Governor of Archangel showed me his farm at Holmagor, 
some ninety miles from Archangel, and many of his large herd were 
really fine beasts, giving a fair quantity of milk, although under 
cover for six or seven months of the year; while at Mezen, and 
within the arctic circle, good butter and milk vary the monotony of 
reindeer steaks. Reindeer flesh, rye and wheat bread (at making 
which they are better hands than their Russian neighbours), fish and 
milk are the chief articles of a diet supplied by Nature, while many 
add to their means and their board by the sale and consumption of 
honey. Like all arctic folk, the Zirian asks as much from the waters 
as from the land ; nor is he disappointed, for his rivers yield splendid 
salmon, sturgeon, pike, lota, and gwiniad. At Ust Sisolsk, the 
hamlet—as the name implies—at the mouth of the Sisolsk, a large 
fish market is held, dealers from Viatka and Vologda buying the 
greater part of the catch for the capitals. The house of the Zirian is 
never locked or bolted, even if the owner be away for a lengthy 
period: his idea, like that of our Shetlanders, being one of hos- 
pitality, for they never refuse food or fire to a stranger. No wanderer 
need fear that Samoyede choom or Zirian isba will ever be closed to 
him, be he never so poor. 

Some of the Archangel Zirians, whose homes lie on the Ishma, 
and more particularly those of Mochtcha (some 12,000 in number), 
are called Ijmians, and differ from the rest in many ways, being 
more energetic and keen—not to say tricky—in business, while their 
neighbours are chiefly remarkable for inertia. Their villages of 
Mochtcha and Ijmia, which reap considerable gains from the sale of 
petroleum, are rich beyond Petchorian dreams, and contain many 
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two-storied and well-furnished houses. To the Ijmian, as to the 
Samoyede, the arctic tundra and the reindeer herded upon it are 
the mainspring of wealth. The Ijmians own three-fourths of the 
Petchorian herds, numbering about three hundred thousand, but the 
actual management of the animals is left as a rule to the Samoyedes. 
Deer breeding is by no means unprofitable, for nature supplies the 
pasture in the form of moss, while the salary and expenses of a 
Samoyede herdsman do not run to more than ten pounds a year; 
and he and his family can care for some 500 animals, each one of 
whom is readily saleable at from four to eight roubles while alive, 
and if his hide be dressed into chamois leather and his hind-quarters 
sold for butchers’ meat in the towns, he realises far more. 

Strong as is the connection between these rival races, there are 
distinct differences, especially of opinion, between them, for both 
own reindeer, and, therefore, both want the tundra, and although 
there is room enough for both, neither will believe it, although the 
Governor of Archangel has stated his belief that there is ample 
pasturage for over one million deer. To those whose capital lies 
tied up in reindeer, want of space is want of dividend, for, as the 
white moss on which they feed grows only on the higher and drier 
parts of the tundra, a herd requires an enormous territory on which 
to feed, so it may be imagined that this land problem results in 
continual conflicts. Nor has the old Russ proverb failed to come 
true: “ Where wolves fight sheep lose their wool.” The subject is 
keenly discussed, and, indeed, constitutes the great question of party 
politics upon the tundra. The Government sides rather with the 
Zirian, and denies that the ancient Charters give to the Samoyedes 
exclusive claim to the great lone land; and there seems to be a show 
of reasoning in this view, for if custom be interpreted to imply 
perpetual and exclusive usufruct of territory, then ‘“ possession” 
would indeed be “nine points of the law,” and civilisation and 
colonisation would have to cease their onward march. 

Some thirty-five years ago a demand sprang up in St. Petersburg 
for the flesh of the reindeer. This demand, especially for young 
deer-flesh, has been on the increase ever since, venison being more 
and more in request at the tables of the well-to-do. Traders bought 
up all the available “ zadas,” or hind-quarters—by far the best-eating 
part of the reindeer—from the owners; but, partly to spare the 
y¢ ung animals, and partly from insufficiency of stock, the latter were 
unable to meet the demand, so that prices rose considerably, for the 
laws of supply and demand apply upon the tundra just as well as in 
Wall Street or Mark Lane. The first autumn fall of snow renders 
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the search for white moss most difficult to the young animals, born 
the previous spring, who daily grow thinner and thinner. Stock has 
thus to be killed off with the first sign of winter frost, so as to enable 
the zadas to be conveyed, on sledges, over the first snow roads to 
Mezen, whence the traders forward them to St. Petersburg. From 
the end of September the Ijmians wander about as near to Mezen as 
moss grows, so that they may kill their stock as soon as Nature lays 
the road and sends the frost, which preserves the meat during its 
long journey southward to civilisation. Long trains of sledges, or 
“obosi,” loaded with deer meat, are to be met with upon the winter 
road which leads from Mezen through Archangel to St. Petersburg, 
crossing the ice of the three great lakes Wodlo, Onega, and Ladoga, 
as well as of the rivers Onega and Svir. The summer post road is 
long and winding, the winter short and straight, crossing the frozen 
waters, which in summer must be rounded. Four men working in a 
company, or “artel,” will manage a train of thirty sledges, the heads 
of the horses being tied to the vehicle in front; often these trains 
are from a quarter to half a mile in length. This year the Vologda- 
Archangel railway carried much of this trade for the northern mujik, 
and, through him, the wide-awake Zirians are fast becoming aware 
that the new system carries goods as cheaply and as quickly, 
although not much quicker, than the old. Thus is the irresistible 
influence of steam making itself felt even in the great lone land of 
the North. The earliest zadas arriving in St. Petersburg fetch the 
best prices ; later in the season there is a very considerable falling 
off. The original price for zadas was tr. 6oc. the pood (about 3s. 
the 36 lbs.) ; for skins, rr. 70c. (3s. 6d.) ; while they have since risen 
to 3r. and 3r. 30c. (6s. and 6s. 6d.) respectively. The price of 
tongues has not varied, 1oc. (or 2!d.) per pair for young deer, and 
20¢. (5@.) for full sized. Most of the tanning of deer skins is done 
by the Zirians, who dress the hide—in seal oil and ashes—after they 
have shaved it and sold the hair to felt-makers, and so convert it 
into what is known to us as “chamois leather,” so much used for 
gloves. As proofs of the capacity of the Zirian for reindeer-breeding 
and trading, many of them have sold, and annually sell, at Mezen, 
skins, tongues, horns and meat to the value of ten thousand roubles— 
an annual turnover which demands but little previous outlay, when it 
is remembered that they can either tend the stock themselves or hire 
Samoyede families to do so for a decidedly modest wage, while 
Dame Nature undertakes the feeding and provides the land rent 
free. The essential difference between the Samoyede and his cousin 
the Zirian seems to be that the latter possesses a strongly developed 
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business faculty, and never loses an opportunity when it comes his 
way. The Samoyede has no ambition to rise above the dead level 
of mere existence, while the Zirian is ever on the look-out to make 
money, or to open out new markets for his goods, the fish and flesh 
which form the merchandise of the tundra. Both races have good 
qualities, notably honesty and—I speak from experience—kindness 
to strangers ; both have generous instincts, but the one has the keen 
ambition to progress, whereas the other is content to do nothing and 
does it very well. Of these ancient aboriginal races one has become 
enslaved, while the other has taken rank with the rulers and traders 
of Russia—the strangers and colonists who have settled within his 
gate ; and, with them, he will be found in the markets of the North. 
Yearly has the international character and importance of these 
marts developed; yearly it must increase with ever growing 
momentum. 

In this new Muscovy, this awakened Russia of to-day, there lies 
—as witness our consular reports—a new and growing commercial 
rival, an enemy to our insular repose. Railway lines in working 
order, which profit and belong to the State, connect the Polar coast 
with Archangel and with the Metropolis, and meet the Great 
Siberian Trunk at Kottass. Steamships ply regularly along the 
White and Arctic Seas to Nova Zembla and the mouth of the 
immense Petchora River, whose Noah’s Ark-like barges bring down 
the grain of fertile Perm and Viatka, as well as the mineral wealth of 
the Urals. Canals connect the river systems aided by the flatness 
of the land, while telegraph wires stretch across the tundra to far 
Ust Tzilma and across Siberia, as well as to the North Cape. 

Saw mills, State-owned and private, work night and day, winter 
and summer, ablaze with electric light, north of the arctic circle, 
at the mouths of the river which float down their timber, free of 
charge, to the deep sea wharves. Eggs (value 2d. per dozen), butter, 
chickens, “chamois” leather, hides of bears both white and brown, 
of foxes and wolves, eider down and feathers, cobs and ponies, with 
thousands of standards of the best and most valuable white pine 
and other timber, now reach our shores, from this fast-rising Russia 
of the near West. 

ERNEST W. LOWRY. 
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THE SONNET 
FROM MILTON TO WORDSWORTH. 


HE sonnet has been a poetical vessel of so much honour in 
the nineteenth century, and so much of the century’s finest 
poetical thought has been poured into it, that we find it hard to-day to 
realise the state of the literary world a hundred years ago, when a great 
poet like Wordsworth felt called upon to make an apology for using 
the form. But at the beginning of the now closed century the tradi- 
tions of the sonnet were very different from those of to-day. No poet 
of distinction had made any considerable use of the form for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years, and even in the magazines, where the minor 
bards found a sanctuary, it was all through that period not less a rara 
avis in terris than on the pages of the greater writers. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century it is not too much to say that the sonnet 
seemed to have played its poetical part, and to have come to an end of 
its serious history as completely as the English of Chaucer. Only one 
sonnet collection had appeared since the time of Milton, and that 
had failed to attract the slightest attention. The “classical” theory 
of poetry, finding expression in the couplets of Dryden and Pope, 
held iron sway over the literary world, and as yet there was little sign 
of relaxing rigour. The two men, in Cowper’s phrase, had 


Made poetry a mere mechanic art 
And every warbler had their tune by heart 


—or had to have if he wanted to be listened to. 

The first man of established reputation who was bold enough to 
depart from the moral and didactic path of Pope and utter a lyrical 
note after that great writer’s death was Akenside. His two books of 
odes, which appeared in 1745, set the example to Gray and Collins, 
and for this reason, though their poetical quality is not high, they 
will always occupy an important place in the history of English 
poetry. But neither Akenside, nor Gray, nor Collins revived the 
sonnet in returning to lyrical poetry. It was not until the last quarter 
of the century, when the heralds of the romantic school appeared, 
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led by Thomas Warton, that the sonnet began to take firm root again 
in our literature. It was from the hand of Cowper and these men 
that the great poets of the beginning of the nineteenth century took 
the form. 

When Milton died the French classical school had already gained a 
complete victory in England. The couplet, and the ode freed from 
the Pindaric licence by Congreve, were the only poetical forms 
recognised, but the latter was little used. It was governed by exter- 
nal laws as rigid as those binding heroic poetry. The sense was 
required to end with every second or fourth line, only two or three 
kinds of lines were approved, and the form was of little more lyrical 
utility than the couplet itself. From Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast” 
to the death of Pope very few volumes of these odes appeared, and 
not one example, whether Addison’s or Pope’s, contains either music 
or inspiration. ‘The sonnet did not allow of epigram like the couplet, 
nor of rhetorical pomp like the ode, and was therefore considered 
useless. One sonnet only occurs in the literature of the fifty years 
following the death of Milton, and this, strangely enough, was by 
one of the chief critics of the “correct” school—Pope’s “ knowing 
Walsh.” Walsh had been a student of the Italian poetry of the 
Renaissance, and it was probably under the influence of Petrarch 
that he wrote his sonnet “ To Celia”: 


What has this bugbear Death that ’s worth our care ? 
After a life in pain and sorrow past, 

After deluding hope and dire despair, 
Death only gives us quiet at the last. 

How strangely are our love and hate misplaced ! 
Freedom we seek, and yet from freedom flee ; 

Courting those tyrant sins that chain us fast, 
And shunning death that only sets us free. 

*Tis not a foolish fear of future pains 

(Why should they fear who keep their souls from stains ? ) 
That makes me dread thy terrors, Death, to see : 

*Tis not the loss of riches or of fame, 

Or the vain toys the vulgar pleasures name : 

*Tis nothing, Celia, but the losing thee. 


The octave of the sonnet is simply two quatrains of alternate 
rhymes, and, in true Augustan style, breaks in the middle of lines 
are carefully avoided. The first line, it has never been pointed out, 
is taken from one of the translations in Dryden’s ‘“ Miscellanies.” 
Walsh was undoubtedly a man of much greater talent than appears 
in his works, which consist only of a few pages of verse, chiefly 
pastorals and epigrams, and a single prose essay. The essays which 
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go under his name in the old editions of Dryden’s “ Virgil” have 
been proved to be of other authorship. Dryden described him as 
“the best critic in our nation,” and Pope, who received from him 
that early advice to be “ correct” which was never forgotten, wrote a 
eulogy of him in the “ Essay on Criticism ” which is known to every- 
one. His couplets are nearly as perfect, according to the eighteenth 
century standard, as Pope’s own. The sonnet quoted is, of course, 
of no other interest than arises from its historical position. 

The sonnet volume of Thomas Edwards, which appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is a book that has not deserved the 
complete oblivion into which it fell almost immediately after it came 
from the press. It is one of the strangest of literary phenomena. 
No other collection of sonnets was published in the first half of the 
century, and it appeared just at the time in the history of English 
literature when outside influences were least encouraging to sonnet 
production. Edwards had been a close student of Shakespeare and the 
literature of the earlier seventeenth century, and was a literary heretic 
who was not able to think that there was only one heaven-made 
form into which all poetical thought was to be confined—the heroic 
couplet. His “Canons of Criticism,” an attack on Warburton’s 
edition of Shakespeare, shows that he was the first Shakespearean 
scholar of his day. For this work the ponderous divine attempted to 
damn him to everlasting fame in the notes to Pope’s “ Dunciad.” 
As in the case of Pope and the other Shakespearean scholar, Theo- 
bald, the first hero of the poem itself, succeeding time has come to 
the conclusion that the satiriser only satirised himself. Edwards’s 
sonnets, which are for the most part Miltonic in form, have not great 
poetical merit. They are, however, polished and graceful in style 
and sincere and refined in sentiment. Number 2, which is headed 
“To John Clerke, Esq.,” has something of a really Miltonic ring in 
its close : 

Wisely, O Clerke, enjoy the present hour, 

The present hour is all the time we have ; 
High God the rest has placed beyond our power, 
Consigned perhaps to grief—or to the grave. 

Wretched the man who toils Ambition’s slave ; 
Who pines for wealth or sighs for empty fame ; 
Who rolls in pleasures which the mind deprave, 
Bought with severe remorse and guilty shame. 
Virtue and knowledge be our better aim ; 
These help us ill to bear or teach to shun ; 
Let friendship cheer us with her generous flame, 
Friendship the sum of all our joys in one: 
So shall we live each moment Fate has given, 
How long or short let us resign to heaven. 
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The finest sonnet of the collection is the one written before a 
family portrait. It curiously resembles Cowper’s famous longer 
portrait poem, and it is not at all unlikely that Cowper remembered 
it: 
When pensive on that portraiture I gaze, 
Where my four brothers round about me stand, 
And four fair sisters smile with graces bland, 
The goodly monument of happier days ; 
And think how soon insatiate Death, who preys 
On all, has cropped the rest with ruthless hand ; 
While I alone survive of all that band 
Which one chaste bed did to my father raise ; 
It seems that, like a column left alone, 
The tottering remnant of some splendid fane 
*Scaped from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 
And wasting Time, which has the rest o’erthrown, 
Amidst our House’s ruins I remain 
Single, unpropped, and nodding to my fall. 


In the “ Miscellanies” of a once celebrated literary lady, Mrs. 
Chapone, now a rare book, there is a sonnet to Edwards in which 
the authoress compares herself to a linnet and Edwards to a wood- 
lark. The poem is not worth quoting, but it shows pleasantly that this 
mid-eighteenth century sonneteer was not altogether unappreciated 
in his own day. Edwards was a close friend of Akenside, and in 
Akenside’s works there is an ode to him on the subject of Warbur- 
ton, who had attacked “ The Pleasures of the Imagination ” as well 
as the lesser poet. The sonnets are fifty in number, and are 
generally to be found bound up in a volume with “The Canons of 
Criticism.” ‘They seem to have quite escaped the attention of the 
anthologist. 

Only one other name calls for mention in the history of the - 
English sonnet during the barren poetical period on which Edwards 
was cast. In the writings of Benjamin Stillingfleet, grandson of the 
great preacher and theologian, a selection from which was published 
in 1811, a few examples of the form are to be found. One of them, 
“To John Williamson,” stands out very remarkably from the rest, 
and well deserves the praise Mr. Main gives it of “a noble poem.” 
The Williamson to whom it refers was one of the many men of 
great learning and literary ability who failed to attract notice in the 
Augustan age, and lived in Grub Street poverty and contempt. 
Stillingfleet’s influence finally gained him admittance into the Church 
and a chaplaincy to the English settlement at Lisbon. The sonnet 
was first published in the year 1801. It appeared in Todd’s “ Milton ” 
with the date 1746: 
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When I behold thee, blameless Williamson, 
Wrecked like an infant on a savage shore, 
While others round on borrowed pinions soar, 

My busy fancy calls thy thread mis-spun ; 

Till Faith instructs me the deceit to shun, 

While thus she speaks : ‘* Those wings that from the store 
Of virtue were not lent, howe’er they bore 

In this gross air, will melt when near the sun. 

The truly ambitious wait for Nature’s time, 
Content by certain though by slow degrees 

To mount above the reach of vulgar flight ; 

Nor is that man confined to this low clime 
Who but the extremest skirts of glory sees, 

And hears celestial echoes with delight.” 


Stillingfleet, whose fame has long been forgotten, was one of the 
most remarkable men of the eighteenth century. At various times he 
filled the vé/e of divine, physician—he rose to be Professor of Medi- 
cine at Cambridge—and actor. He inherited all his grandfather's 
love of classical literature and philosophy, and was a copious writer 
on subjects connected with both. In addition to his poems, four 
plays came from his pen, and to complete the circle of the arts and 
sciences he mastered music, in which he made a considerable name as 
acomposer. Like the Admirable Crichton, he united with his great 
scholarly attainments extraordinary personal charm. His brilliant 
conversational powers caused him to be one of the most sought 
after men in eighteenth century society, in which he was known as 
“Blue Stocking Stillingfleet,” from the fact that he invariably 
appeared in blue stockings. The nick-name clung to him as long 
as his name was mentioned. Perhaps no more “various” man, 
certainly no man who equally combined depth and variety of know- 
ledge, was to be met with in the polite circles of London and Bath, 
between which places he divided his time. His sonnet shows 
further that he had—what was almost as rare as blue stockings at 
the court of Beau Nash—a noble heart as well as many accomplish- 
ments. Stillingfleet died in 1771. 

It is surprising that Gray, who had been so deep a student of 
earlier English poetry, did not make use of the sonnet. With his 
constitutional melancholy, and his mind too reflective for sustained 
creative work, one would have thought that he was of all men the 
one most likely to leave a drawer full of sonnets—the monuments of 
his varying moods and occasional poetic visions. Unfortunately, he 
only left a single example—the poem on the death of West, first 
published by Mason. The beauty of this solitary sonnet makes 
disappointment at its author’s unproductiveness the keener. 
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In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Pheebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted increase bear : 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I, fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


In the preface to “Lyrical Ballads” Wordsworth quotes these lines as 
an instance of the false poetical diction of the eighteenth century— 
“the language of passion wrested from its proper use ”—against 
which he set himself early in his career, and dismisses them with 
contempt. “ Reddening Phoebus” and his “ golden fire” at the outset 
prejudiced him against the whole sonnet. Wordsworth, as a critic, 
went as far to an extreme in advocating simplicity of language as 
the eighteenth century poets, by their practice, did in the other direc- 
tion, and no succeeding poet has modelled his style on the theory of 
the preface. Gray, in one of his letters, has shown that he had also 
considered the subject of poetical diction. ‘The language of com- 
mon life can never be the language of poetry” he wrote to West, 
and though in making this assertion he was dealing only with the 
question of a poet’s right to overstep the limits of the common 
language of the age, and to adopt words used by Shakespeare and 
the older poets which had passed out of ordinary speech, later poets 
have decided that the pronouncement is just as true in the sense 
which Wordsworth opposed. One of the great characteristics of the 
poetry of the last half of the nineteenth century is that its language has 
become more and more curious and technical. Wordsworth notes 
“yon star above the mountain top,” but Tennyson in “ Locksley 
Hall” observes “Great Orion” and “the Pleiades.” The poetry of 
the Rossetti School and Swinburne is, of course, the complete 
negation of Wordsworth’s theory. 

It is worth mentioning, while on the subject of Gray, that Mason, 
his biographer, nearly wrote a good sonnet in that poem on the death 
of his wife to which, as Mr. Gosse has shown, Gray contributed the 
magnificent finish. 

Thomas Warton—who took from Gray the design of a history of 
English poetry, and produced a work which Coleridge considered 
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the chief force which operated in the emancipation of our poetry— 
did more perhaps than any other eighteenth century writer to restore 
the sonnet to credit. He and his brother Joseph—the editor of the 
delightful old edition of Pope—broke entirely away from current 
literary traditions, and incurred thereby the wrath of Johnson. Both 
were deeply read in old English literature and permeated with the 
romantic spirit. The poetry of Thomas, who became Laureate, with 
its glowing tales of chivalry and its picturesque re-creation of the 
medizeval world, was once extremely popular; but Scott, following 
into the same field, very soon eclipsed it for all time. Warton had 
little originality. No volume of poetry is more markedly derivative 
than his. Some of his poems are, indeed, little more than centos 
of quotations from the old writers. Southey very justly said that 
Warton produced his effect by the feeling of genius in others, but 
Scott by the influence of his own genius. The praise of Warton is 
that he was almost the only man of his age who was capable of this 
feeling of the beauties of pre-classical poetry. His sonnets are only 
nine in number, and they have been long forgotten. They are 
precious in their fruits rather than in themselves. Coleridge 
eulogised them, and Cary, the translator of Dante—seemingly 
forgetful of Shakespeare and Milton—declared that they proved 
finally that the sonnet was a poetical form adapted to the English 
language. The poems on Winslade and “To the River Lodon” 
exemplify best the “ pensive grace” which Bishop Mant, Warton’s 
editor, praised as the chief charm of his sonnets. 


Winslade, thy beech-capt hills with waving green 
Mantled, thy chequered views of wood and lawn 
Whilom could charm, or when the gradual dawn 

Gan the gray mist with purple orient stain, 

Or Evening glimmered o’er the folded train : 

Her fairest landscapes whence my Muse has drawn, 
Too free with servile courtly phrase to fawn, 

Too weak to try the buskin’s stately strain : 

Yet now no more thy slopes of beech and corn 

Nor views invite, since he far distant strays 
With whom I traced their sweets at eve and morn 

From Albion far to cull Hesperian bays ; 

In this alone they please, howe’er forlorn, 

That still they can recall those happier days, 


TO THE RIVER LODON. 


Ah! what a weary race my feet have run 
Since first I trod thy banks with alders crowned, 
And thought my way was all through fairy ground 
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Beneath thy azure sky and golden sun, 
Where first my Muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied interval between ; 
Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. 
Sweet native stream ! those skies and suns so pure 
No more return to cheer my evening road ! 
Yet still one joy remains—that, not obscure 
Nor useless all my vacant days have flowed, 
From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature ; 
Nor with the Muse’s laurel unbestowed. 

William Cowper was of course an infinitely greater poet than 
Thomas Warton, but his immediate influence was less great. Warton 
was Professor of Poetry at Oxford, while Cowper was merely a re- 
tired country gentleman. Though there is little of the romantic 
spirit in Cowper’s poetry, the two men had this in common, that 
they were warm admirers of Milton. Both edited the minor poems 
of the great seventeenth century poet, but Cowper did not complete 
his edition. Warton’s is still a delightful volume. Cowper drew his 
love of the sonnet directly from Milton’s works. He made excellent 
translations of his master’s Italian sonnets, and he has left at least 
one original poem in sonnet form which for simple pathos is unsur- 
passed in the language: 

Mary, I want a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from Heaven as men have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things ; 
That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honour due 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalises whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need: there is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not seldom look, 
A chronicle of actions just and bright. 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And since thou own’st that praise I spare thee mine. 
‘‘ Petrarch’s sonnets,” wrote Mr. Palgrave of this poem, “have a 
more ethereal grace and a more perfect finish ; Shakespeare’s more 
passion; Milton’s stand supreme in stateliness ; Wordsworth’s in 
depth and delicacy ; but Cowper’s unites with an exquisiteness in 
the turn of thought which the ancients would have called irony an 
intensity of pathetic tenderness peculiar to his loving and ingenuous 
nature.” 

The finest of Cowper’s other sonnets is perhaps the one to 

J. Johnson, which, though not Miltonic in form, has a truly 
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Miltonic accent. Johnson had given the poet a bust of Homer, 
whom he was then translating : 


Kinsman beloved and as a son by me, 
When I behold this fruit of thy regard, 
The sculptured form of my old favourite bard, 

I reverence feel for him and love for thee. 

Joy, too, and grief. Much joy that there should be 
Wise men and learned who grudge not to reward 
With some applause my bold attempt and hard, 

Which others scorn, critics by courtesy. 

The grief is this, that sunk in Homer's mine 

I lose my precious years—-now soon to fail— 
Handling his gold, which, howsoe’er it shine, 

Proves dross when balanced in the Christian scale. 
Be wiser thou! Like our forefather Donne, 
Seek heavenly worth and work for God alone. 


As Mason’s name is inseparably connected with Gray’s, so is the 
name of the equally small poet Hayley with Cowper’s. Hayley is 
indeed one of the poorest poets who ever enjoyed a high reputation, 
and none is more completely forgotten. He left a few sonnets of 
very slight quality. The following example was addressed to another 
poet, once famous but not much greater, James Beattie, on receiving 
the literary remains of Beattie’s son: 

Bard of the North! I thank thee with my tears 
For this fond work of thy paternal hand ; 
It bids the buried youth before me stand 

In Nature’s softest light which love endears. 

Parents like thee, whose grief the world reveres, 
Faithful to pure affection’s proud command, 
For a lost child have lasting honours planned 

To give in Fame what Fate denied in years. 
The filial form of Icarus was wrought, 

By his afflicted sire, the sire of art ! 

And Tullia’s fane engrossed her father’s heart : 
That fane rose only in perturbéd thought; 

But sweet perfection crowns, as truth begun, 

This Christian image of thy happier son. 


Two minor poets, whose notes had a much truer ring than the 
admired Hayley’s—and who, perhaps, on this very account never 
attracted any considerable attention—deserve to be honourably 
recorded by the historian of eighteenth century literature—John 
Codrington Bampfylde and Henry Headley. Both these men have 
left volumes of poetry of very different order from the conventional 
contemporary kind. Bampfylde, who died in 1790, the same year 
as Thomas Warton, published in 1788 a volume of sonnets, of which 
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several of the great poets of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
spoke good words. He seems to have had as wretched a life as Savage, 
Collins, Smart, and the most unfortunate of eighteenth century literary 
men. Though the son of a baronet, he spent part of his life in gaol, 
and, like Collins, finally went mad. His sonnets, which Southey 
considered “among the most original in our language,” show a true 
appreciation of nature and considerable descriptive power. They 
were written probably before the first of Warton’s was published 
(1775). Two examples may be given: 


On A Wet SUMMER. 


All ye who, far from town in rural hall, 
Like me were wont to dwell near pleasant field, 
Enjoying all the sunny day did yield, 
With me the change lament, in irksome thrall, 
By rains incessant held ; for now no call 
From early swain invites my hand to wield 
The scythe ; in parlour dim I sit concealed, 
And mark the lessening sand from hour glass fall ; 
Or ’neath my window view the wistful train 
Of dripping poultry, whom the vine’s broad leaves 
Shelter no more. Mute is the mournful plain, 
Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 
And vacant hind hangs pensive o’er his hatch 
Counting the frequent drop from reeded eaves. 


To THE EVENING. 


What numerous votaries ’neath thy shadowy wing, 
O mild and modest Evening, find delight ! 
First to the grove his lingering fair to bring 
The warm and youthful lover, hating light, 
Sighs oft for thee. And next the boisterous string 
Of school imps, freed from Dame’s all dreaded sight, 
Round village-cross in many a wanton ring 
Wishes thy stay. Then, too, with vasty might 
From steeple’s side to urge the bounding ball, 
The lusty hinds await thy fragrant call ; 
I, friend to all by turns, am joined with all, 
Lover and elfin gay and harmless hind ; 
Nor heed the proud to real wisdom blind 
So as my heart be pure and free my mind. 


Headley, who was one of Warton’s students at Oxford, had a 
career as short as Kirke White’s, dying at the age of twenty-three. 
His poems, which include a number of sonnets, appeared originally 
in the GENTLEMAN’S MacazinE. At Oxford he became thoroughly 
imbued with the love of the older poets, and made a selection from 
Elizabethan and earlier poetry which did much for the revival of 
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interest in those then neglected writers. He died at Lisbon, the 
great eighteenth century continental health resort, and was buried 
by the side of Fielding and Doddridge. The third sonnet in his 
collection, “To Time,” seems the best he wrote : 


Thou hoary traveller ! slow passing by 
The wretch who counts each moment of his woes, 
Till liberty his prison-gate unclose ; 
As the dull snail whose motion mocks the eye, 
Full oft thy tardy journeyings betray 
The spoiler—yonder mossy-mantled tower, 
Whose head sublime derided once thy power, 
Now silent crumbling sinks beneath thy sway ; 
The sapling, thy tall streamer, waves on high, 
Whilst thy deep wounds each mazy fissure shows 
Like wrinkles furrowing deep thy own grey brows: 
Yet not for this rude triumph swells my sigh, 
But that thy hand will wither beauty’s rose 
And dim the fire that lights the sparkling eye. 


Headley was one of Parr’s pupils at Norwich, and the great 
scholar has left the following account of him in his diary : 

“Let me pay a tribute of respect and affection to the memory of 
Henry Headley, son of Henry Headley of North Waltham. He 
came to me at Colchester and was idle. His idleness continued at 
Norwich. I wished to part with him. His father with tears pre- 
vailed on me to make a final experiment ; it succeeded speedily and 
amply. He displayed taste, he acquired learning, he composed well, 
he went to Trinity College, Oxford, and was highly esteemed by 
‘Tom Warton. His volume of poems has some merit ; his collection 
of ancient poetry in two volumes shows great research and great 
discrimination. The preface abounds with curious learning and 
original thinking.” 

As Dr. Parr was one of the most Busbeian of schoolmasters in 
his educational methods, the nature of the experiment he tried with 
such excellent and speedy results may easily be guessed. 

One of Headley’s sonnets was addressed to the once popular 
novelist, Mrs. Charlotte Smith : 


Of thee, fair mourner, o’er whose downcast face 
Fortune has spread the sickly tints of grief 
(Whilst Poesy, to give thee sweet relief, 

Assays with warblings mild thy woes to chase) ; 
An emblem meet thy search far-roving finds 

Among the infant spring’s first opening flowers— 

Drooping its head, and wet with frequent showers, 
The snowdrop trembles in the ruffling winds, 
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Yet seems its simple form in Fancy’s eye 
More lovely, since in rudest season born. 
How piteous such a flower should bide the scorn 
Of every surly storm that passes by ! 
How far more piteous surly storms should blow 
’Gainst thee, whose song is echo to thy woe ! 


It refers to a volume of sonnet elegies, which was the first work 
Mrs. Smith published. The book contains some very pleasing 
poetry ; and though a hundred magazine writers of to-day have as 
much skill and fancy as Charlotte Smith, it is easy to understand that 
a century and a half ago it was greatly valued by lovers of true 
singing. The sonnet “To a Nightingale” has a gracefulness and a 
charm which may still be felt : 


Sweet poet of the woods—a long adieu ! 
Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year. 

Ah ! ’twill be long ere thou shalt sing anew, 
And pour thy music on the night’s dull ear. 

Whether on Spring thy wandering flights await, 
Or whether silent in our groves you dwell, 

The pensive Muse shall own thee for her mate, 
And still protect the song she loves so well. 

With cautious steps the love-lorn youth shall glide 
Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy nest ; 

And shepherd girls from eyes profane shal] hide 
The gentle bird, that sings of pity best : 

For still thy voice shall soft affections move, 

And still be dear to sorrow and to love. 


In personal fascination and variety of accomplishments Charlotte Smith 
rivalled “Lady Mary” among the women of the eighteenth century. 
Lady Mary was a toast at the “ Kit-Kat” Club at the age of twelve, 
and Mrs. Smith was a distinguished society belle at an almost equally 
early age. She was married when fifteen. As a literary woman she 
more resembled her contemporary Hannah More than the brilliant 
authoress of the “ Letters from Constantinople.” Like Miss More 
she had an immense facility in composition, and, besides innumer- 
able novels, several very long poems, which can hardly have been 
read even when they first appeared, came from her pen. That her 
sonnets were popular is, however, shown clearly by the fact that they 
passed through eight editions in four years (1784-8). She died in 
1806. She seems, indeed, to have been the only member of the new 
school of poets who at once obtained great vogue. No doubt her 
sex and social influence did much for the volume, for other greater 
poets who broke away from the popular style—chief among them 
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Christopher Smart, the author of the miraculous “Song to David” 
—were entirely neglected. 

The unfortunate Kirke White was another sonneteer who stood 
in the direct line of succession from Warton. In one of his essays he 
has acknowledged the influence of the Laureate on his youthful 
imagination. Mr. Saintsbury has, somewhat harshly, called Kirke 
White a poetaster. Nearly all his poems are fragments, and some of 
them are certainly only the sickly complaints of a diseased and over- 
sensitive youthful mind. The natural dislike in an ordinary English- 
man of morbid sentimentalism may easily blind one to the evidences 
of a fine poetical imagination which are really to be seen in Kirke 
White. The following sonnet, which Mr. Sharpe has selected for 
his anthology, is by no means contemptible: 


What art Thou, Mighty One, and where Thy seat ? 
Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands, 
And thou dost bear within Thine awful hands 

The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet : 

Stern on Thy dark-wrought car of cloud and wind 
Thou guid’st the northern storm at night’s dead noon, 
Or, on the red wing of the fierce monsoon, 

Disturb’st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the Polar span 
Dost Thou repose? or in the solitude 

Of sultry tracks, where the lone caravan 
Hears nightly howl the tiger’s hungry brood ? 

Vain thought ! the confines of His throne to trace 

Who glows through all the fields of boundless space. 


With a happier lot and a longer life there is good reason to think 
that White, if he could never have approached greatness, would at 
least have won a permanent place among poets of the second class. 
If Kirke White’s merit has been greatly exaggerated, the latter 
part of the eighteenth century produced another poet, almost equally 
short-lived, who has never gained the fame he deserves. Of all the 
young writers who had their poetical “awakening” from the Wartons 
easily the first in genius was Thomas Russell. Coleridge, Southey, 
Landor all wrote of Russell in terms of praise higher than they gave 
to almost any other poet of the century, and Cary—an excellent 
critic, if not a great genius—declared that he was a worthy successor 
of Spenser and Milton. Russell was another of Warton’s Winchester 
scholars. From Joseph Warton’s hands he passed into Thomas’s at 
Oxford, where, while still an undergraduate, he made a high 
reputation in the literary world by two papers on Provengal poetry 
in the GENTLEMAN’s Macazine, defending the Professor’s “ History of 
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English Poetry” against the attacks of Ritson. He gained a Fellow- 
ship and was ordained, but died almost immediately afterwards in 
1788. His poems were published after his death by Howley, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and dedicated to Thomas 
Warton—not his old schoolmaster, as the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography” asserts. The following fine sonnet, which Coleridge 
admired so much that he declared it would authorise Russell to join 
the shades of Sophocles and Euripides, was in the volume: 


PHILOCTETES AT LEMNOS. 


On this lone isle, whose rugged rocks affright 
The cautious pilot, ten revolving years 
Great Pacan’s son, unwonted erst to tears, 
Wept o’er his wound ; alike each rolling light 
Of heaven he watched, and blamed its lingering flight ; 
By day the sea-mew screaming round his cave 
Drove slumber from his eyes; the chiding wave 
And savage howlings chased his dreams by night. 
Hope still was his: in each low breeze that sighed 
Through his low grot he heard a coming oar— 
In each white cloud a coming sail he spied ; 
Nor seldom listened to the fancied roar 
Of Oeta’s torrents, or the hoarser tide 
That parts famed Trachis from the Euboic shore. 
Wordsworth embodied four lines of ancther of Russell’s sonnets 
in his sonnet “ Upon Landing at Iona” “as conveying his feeling 
better than any words of his own could do” : 
Think, proud philosopher, 
Fallen though she is, this glory of the West, 
Sul on her sons the beams of mercy shine ; 
And ‘hopes, perhaps more heavenly bright than thine, 
A grace by thee unsought and unpossessed, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine, 
Shall gild their passage to eternal rest.” 


The unmeasured eulogies of the next generation of poets may 
seem surprising to a present-day reader of Russell’s poetry with the 
whole literature of the nineteenth century in view, but if we compare 
it with its age we shall not think Coleridge’s talk about Sophocles 
and Euripides so inexcusable. Russell deserves, next to Chatterton, 
the highest place among eighteenth century “inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown.” 

The eighteenth century poet whose work has had most emphasis 
laid on it asa “link” by critics was William Lisle Bowles. Mr. Saints- 
bury, in his “ History of Nineteenth Century Literature,” has perhaps 
written more unfavourably of Bowles, as well as White, than his works 
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deserve. His elaborate edition of “ Pope,” with its relegation of the 
greatest of our satirists and didactic writers to the second rank of 
poets, forms almost a landmark in the history of English criticism. 
Hardly any work has made a greater stir in the literary world. 
Though Joseph Warton had insinuated the same view in his edition, 
Bowles was the first man to openly defy the Pope worshippers. 
The controversy that followed between himself on the one side and 
Byron and Campbell on the other is still interesting reading, though 
the question is now long since placed beyond dispute. Bowles’s 
poetical stream is very thin, and no one would think nowadays of 
reading his longer works ; but he had enough inspiration for some 
very pleasing sonnets. In an early nineteenth century edition of 
Bowles the sonnet on the “Approach of Summer” is highly praised : 


How shall I meet thee, Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant tide 
First came, and on the Coomb’s romantic side 
Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow bill? 
Fresh flowers shall fringe the margin of the stream, 
As with the songs of joyance and of hope 
The hedgerows shall ring loud, and on the slope 
The poplars sparkle in the passing beam ; 
The shrubs and laurels that I loved to tend, 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance would delight 
With many a peaceful charm, thee, my poor friend, 
Shall put forth their green shoots and cheer the sight. 
But I shall mark their hues with sadder eyes, 
And weep the more for one who in the cold grave lies. 


The sonnet on “ Absence,” which resembles this one in feeling, 
was admired by Wordsworth : 


There is strange music in the stirring wind 
When lowers the autumnal eve, and all alone 
To the dark wood’s co!d covert thou art gone, 

Whose ancient trees on the rough slope reclined 
Rock and at times scatter their tresses sere. 

If in such shades, beneath their murmuring, 

Thou late hast passed the happier hours of Spring, 
With sadness thou will mark the fading year ; 

Chiefly if one with whom such sweets at morn 
Or evening thou hast shared afar shall stray. 
O Spring return! return, auspicious May ! 

But sad will be thy coming and forlorn 
If she return not with thy cheering ray 

Who from these shades is gone, far, far away. 


Bowles acquired his love of the sonnet directly from Thomas 
Warton, whom he had known when at Winchester College under 
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the tutorship of the elder brother, and his excellent poetical sense 
was also the result of the training he received from the two Wartons. 
He lived on to the middle of the nineteenth century, and saw the old 
Popean traditions, against which he fought in his youth, not only 
ended, but brought into a contempt which he could approve as 
little as their predominance. He saw also his own works—which 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey had read with delight and 
admiration—in contempt not less profound. But neither Bowles nor 
any of the-poets we have mentioned deserves to be despised. It 
cannot be said of their use of the sonnet that in their hands 


the thing became a trumpet whence they blew 
Soul animating strains—alas ! too few. 


But it is no slight praise that they were able to appreciate the music 
of the old poets who had waked such strains, and to echo them, even 
faintly, in an age which had very little music in its soul. 


JOHN MAX ATTENBOROUGH 




















BRITISH BEETLES IN 
MASQUERADE. 


HE advocates of the theory of mimicry have invaded the British 
Islands in force. The theory saw the light in the tropics, 

and, naturally enough, was nourished in its early days by examples 
drawn from that centre of luxuriant life. In recent years it has been 
realised that instances of inedibility advertised by warning colours, 
and of its accompanying mimicry, are to be found all the world over 
by those who have patience to search them out. The work of 
Wallace, Bates, Belt, and their fellows has been continued and 
extended by younger disciples, in spite of suggestions that their con- 
clusions are fanciful, and that they only see what they wish to see. 
Professor Poulton, in particular, by numberless experiments on 
British insects, has demonstrated the sense-photography by which 
caterpillars paint themselves when entering into the pupal stage. 
Now Mr. H. St. John Donisthorpe, who has been studying the 
British Coleoptera, almost startles us with the suggestion that (con- 
trary to common belief) this order bristles with examples of warning 
colour, protective resemblance, mimicry of inorganic, vegetable, and 
animal substances, and of imitation of other insects. There are just 
3,300 beetles in the British list, and Mr. Donisthorpe, in a lengthy 
communication to the Entomological Society of London, adduces no 
fewer than 150 genera (containing perhaps four times that number 
of species) as more or less illustrating the theory. Doubtless many 
of these will be discarded as a result of further research and experi- 
ment ; but, on the other hand, it is certain that new examples will be 
added to the list, leaving us with an army of native beetles which 
illustrate this fascinating doctrine. I may remind my readers that 
“mimicry,” as commonly understood, postulates at the outset a con- 
siderable number of insects unpalatable from some inherent taste, or 
dangerous from the possession of some deadly weapon, to birds, 
lizards, and other animals which prey on their allies; this inedi- 
bility being duly advertised by the assumption of staring colours or 
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unmistakable patterns. These colours are usually yellow and black, 
red and black, bright red, metallic greens or blues, and, it is said, 
plain black. The warning colours may be laid on in spots or stripes, 
or may extend over the whole body. Insects attired in gaudy 
uniforms promenade boldly. Their safety is partial, not absolute ; 
but a method of defence which is effective in fifty cases out of a 
hundred affects very seriously the rate of mortality. 

Conspicuous examples of inedible British species are found in the 
Ladybirds. These beetles are all gaily coloured in red or yellow, 
spotted with black or white, and even their larve and pupz are 
brightly spotted. They walk about without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, and that they are justified in this apparent rashness has been 
demonstrated by many experiments. Insectivorous animals unhesi- 
tatingly reject them. Bees and wasps, with their dangerous stings, 
have a hereditary right to dark raiment embellished with red and 
yellow bands; but they claim no monopoly, beetles, probably 
nauseous, being found with conspicuous orange stripes and patches, 
as, for instance, many of the Sextons, some of the ground-feeding 
carnivorous beetles, and a brilliant species, with bright blue head and 
thorax and red wing-covers, allied to the well-known Chrysomela. A 
number of live specimens of the last-mentioned were offered to six 
insect-eating birds, including the laughing jackass, but were rejected 
by four out of the six. A large group of beetles with soft integu- 
ments and pugnacious habits, and often bearing patches of red or 
black on their wing-covers, are distinctly inedible. The so-called 
Soldiers and Sailors may be taken as the type. They walk and fly 
about, or assemble in numbers on umbelliferous flowers, without 
any attempt at concealment, and are rejected by small birds. The 
beetles known as Phytophaga are among the most beautiful insects 
in the world, being shining green, radiant blue, or glowing bronze, or 
any of these with an admixture of red or yellow. Many of these 
beetles are undoubtedly nauseous, and that this fact is appreciated 
by less gifted species is shown by the persistent imitation of the 
protected group. Unicoloured species not metallic are well repre- 
sented by the scarlet Cardinals, which rest openly on herbage as if 
they had nothing to fear. Mr. Donisthorpe suggests that the large 
Carabus beetles with black bodies are distasteful, as they possess a 
strong and most unpleasant smell, and discharge an acrid fluid from 
the mouth—sometimes into the eyes of incautious entomologists. It 
would be helpful if we knew what enemies they had most to fear. 
Judging by the crushed specimens found on country roads, they 
suffer extensively from the weight of ‘‘ Hodge’s” boots, and no 
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amount of warning colour can avert that form of attack. The large 
blue-black Oil beetles, which exude an offensive yellow fluid from 
their limbs, crawl about composedly in the open, as do also the 
Bloody-nose beetles, which eject a red liquid from the mouth. But 
inedibility vanishes in the presence of minute ichneumon flies, and the 
present writer has reared forty of those pertinacious insects, of very 
rare species, from grubs which emerged from the body of a living 
Bloody-nose beetle. 

Edible beetles protected either by invisibility or by pretending 
to be somebody else abound in the British Islands. A large number, 
belonging to families by no means closely allied, escape the eyes of 
enemies by assimilating themselves in colour to the sand, earth, or 
mud upon which they spend their lives. As a rule the sandy- 
coloured beetles are yellow or grey, but reddish specimens of a 
weevil, ordinarily grey, have been taken upon the red sands of Boars 
Hill, near Oxford. A parallel case has been found in a yellow 
weevil, whose usual habitat is a sand-hill ; two individuals taken from 
white pebbles being white like their surroundings. It is a common 
practice for British beetles to accommodate themselves to the colour 
of the tree-trunks they frequent ; the Longicorns, which are mostly 
tree-feeders, naturally enough being prominent in this respect. Many 
are described as closely resembling flakes of bark, or as mottled and 
coloured like lichens. These species live on oak trunks, in fir and 
pine woods, or on fallen boughs and faggots, and exhibit a very 
perfect colour-harmony with their backgrounds. It is obvious that 
this mimicry cannot be detected by those who only, or chiefly, study 
the insects in cabinets—they must be seen in their natural environ- 
ment. One beetle described as mottled, so as to resemble a lichen, 
was first captured by the present writer on board a steamer in the 
Mersey. It seemed to him a very conspicuous insect. But then it 
had settled on his beard, which was not its natural environment. 
A couple of beetles, which live in the nest of the wood-ant, closely 
resemble bits of wood ; some of the Elaters, which feign death, look 
like pieces of brown stick, both in colour and shape; and a beetle 
of another family might be taken for a dry curled autumn leaf. 
Dead buds, anthers of flowers, and even flowers themselves, are more 
or less successfully imitated. The beautiful Rose beetle, says Mr. 
Holland, “with its head and fore part buried in a flower-head of 
Viburnum opulus, the projecting hind part slashed with wavy whitish 
marks like pollen flakes, and dusted with real pollen as the result of 
its own activity, is hardly to be seen at all.” Queer disguises are 
often assumed. Thus, beetles which burrow in “cow pads” often 
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have the sordid aspect of their surroundings ; while a whole host 
pretend that they are the excreta of birds. It may be remembered 
that Mr. H. O. Forbes, in his “ Naturalist’s Wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago,” describes his delight at finding that his eyes 
had been deceived, and that what seemed to be the excreta of a bird 
was an artfully coloured spider, lying on its back and making itself a 
living bait for butterflies. 

British beetles have not been slow in realising the inedibility of 
the Phytophaga, the Ladybirds, and the Soldiers and Sailors, and 
mimic their splendid tints or their spots with shameless pertinacity. 
The dangerous Hymenoptera, which include ants, bees, ruby flies, 
wasps, and ichneumons, are paid that tribute which is the meed of 
success, and have their counterparts among the stingless beetles. The 
Wasp-beetle, for instance, which is black with yellow bands, moves 
its legs, as Professor Poulton says, in a “jerky manner, very different 
from the usual coleopterous stride, but remarkably like the active 
movements of a wasp.” Some small beetles found in old houses 
look almost exactly like spiders, but what they gain by this is not 
known. Lastly, the “ Pills,” and many of the weevils, pack up or 
stick out their legs when alarmed, and remain motionless as if the 
sudden shock had been a stroke of paralysis. The common Dor 
beetle feigns death, but whether this is any protection from its natural 
enemies is doubtful. At all events, the domestic hen disregards the 
recommendation to mercy, impales it on her beak, and administers 
summary capital punishment. 

Such in outline are some of the devices adopted by the beetles 
of our own country. The mere citation of them suggests that instead 
of being content with an examination of the insects when fastened 
with pins or gummed on cardboard, it might be worth our while to 
watch them alive and among their natural surroundings. 


JOHN ISABELL, 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


‘« A faithful friend is the medicine of life.” —Zcc/us. vi. 16. 
© Nos duo turba sumus.” 
Whoso that wisely weighs the profits and the price 
Of things wherein delight by worth is wont to rise, 


Shall find no jewel is so rich, nor yet so rare, 
That with the friendly heart in value may compare. 


OME of the early definitions of friendship are very striking. 
“ A friend,” says Aristotle, “‘ is a second self.” 

“Friendship is community of life, and of all that is in it,” was 
the doctrine of Zeno and his famous school. ‘The goods of friends 
are common,” #.e. shared (xow'a ra réy pidwr), said Plato. 

“ Friendship,” says Cicero, “ is nothing else than an absolute and 
affectionate agreement in all things, whether human or divine.” 

A true friendship is a possession both rich and rare. The poet 
Cowley says : 


There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. 


Such were the friendships of St. Paul and St. Luke, of St. Basil and 
St. Gregory, of St. Bernard and the Abbot of St. Thierry, of More 
and Fisher, of Goethe and Schiller. ‘There is a strange sadness that 
attaches to the saying of Clarendon about the Duke of Buckingham, 
that he might have been saved from half his faults, and perhaps, 
from his sad end, if only in his political career he had had one faith- 
ful friend. Deeply pathetic too, was that memorable scene in the 
House of Commons when Burke, on his final rupture with Fox, with 
whom for so long he had been intimately associated, said : 


It is over ; our friendship is at an end ! 


Upon the facade of an English nobleman’s house stands the 
inscription, “ A micis et mihi” (“ For my friends first and afterwards for 
myself”), teaching that unselfishness is at the base of every generous 
friendship. 
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Akin to this principle should be trustfulness. As the author of 
“ Night Thoughts ” says : 


Judge before friendship, then confide till death. 


And also a community of aims and ideals, as Cowley wrote on the 
death of a friend whom he had loved and lost : 


We spent them not in toys, in lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence and poetry, 
Arts which I loved; for they, my friend, were thine. 


What writer, ancient or modern, has not harped upon the 
perfections and hymned the praises of friendship? Who has not 
sung of its beauty, its brightness, its blessedness, and, alas! also of 
its brevity? In all ages it has formed a fascinating theme for poets, 
preachers, and philosophers. From the psalmist’s plaintive reference 
to “mine own familiar friend,” to Tennyson’s splendid dirge over 
Arthur Hallam, his idolised and idealised friend, it is a subject that 
has had a predominating influence and position in all literature. 

“Friendship is the greatest bond in the world,” writes Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 

“Friendship, peculiar boon of heaven,” says Samuel Johnson. 

Charlotte Bronté puts into the mouth of Jane Eyre the sentence, 
“There is no happiness like that of being loved by your fellow- 
creatures, and feeling that your presence is an addition to their 
comfort.” 

Emerson says that by “friendship” we are to dignify to each 
other the daily needs and offices of man’s life. 

“Will my old friend remember me?” muses the country yeoman 
in the “In Memoriam,” as he thinks of his boy-chum, now promoted 
to honours and affluence. 

The poet Earl of Surrey eulogised friendship three centuries 
ago in his quaint poem, “In Praise of a True Friend.” 

There are many aspects of friendship that might well claim our 
interest and attention. 

A striking feature is its 7xcongruousness in many cases. 

This must often have been noted by all observant people. 

Frequently no intelligible or satisfactory reason can be assigned 
for the friendship of certain persons. 

They cannot explain their predilection to themselves, much less 
to others. 

Montaigne could only account for his partiality for a certain 
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individual by the terse but telling expression, “ Parce que c’estoit 
luy, parce que c’estoit moy.” (“ Because it was he, because it was I.”) 
In some mysterious way presumably each supplied a self-acknow- 
ledged deficiency in the other. They were, in fact, the complements 
of each other. 

Equally inexplicable is the reverse of this, the mutual repugnance 
and aversion that two people often have instinctively for one another. 
Martial’s distich, 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te, 


is familiar to all classical scholars—lines which have been thus 
Anglicised : 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But only this I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


Another element of friendship often dwelt upon is its sadness. 


Friend after friend departs, who has not lost a friend ? 
As Hartley Coleridge so regretfully sings : 


We only meet on earth 
That we may know how sad it is to part. 


Charles Lamb, as ghost-like he paced round the haunts of his 
childhood, found, 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has remarked in one place : “ It is a hazardous 
kind of happiness that attends great affections. Your capital is 
always at the mercy of failures, of death, of jealousy, of estrangement.” 

And in any case, however smooth may be the course of friend- 
ship, it is inevitable that eventually the devastating hand of Time 
should deal sad change and havoc in the ranks of our friends which 
can never be filled up again, or by but very imperfect substitutes : 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ; 
No after-friendships e’er can raise 
The endearments of our early days. 


However, I have no intention of collecting an anthology of pane- 
gyrics on friendship—the result of such an attempt would be a 
voluminous treatise. 


I have just, however, finished reading—as I have read at least a 
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dozen times before—a very remarkable book, and the reperusal of 
it has suggested to my mind the inquiry whether friendship, in the 
old sense, be not slowly dying. It has, in fact, forced me to reflect 
whether friendship, in its original aspect, be not a thing of the 
past; whether in our modern life it has not to a great extent ceased 
to play the part which it was wont to play in the lives of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and Hebrews; whether, in fact, we realise what 
friendship undoubtedly was to the ancient world, and what acts of 
sacrifice it was capable of performing. 

The book to which I refer is, of course, Cicero’s treatise “ De 
Amicitia.” 

Look at it whatever way we please, it is a very remarkable book. 

There may be several sentiments in it with which we are forced to 
disagree, and many conclusions to which we readily take exception, 
just as there are in the Greek writings from which Cicero undoubtedly 
borrowed, as, for instance, in the tractate “Concerning Friendship” 
by Theophrastus ; in the “ Lysis” and “Theztetus” of Plato ; in 
Book VIII. of the “Nicomachean Ethics” of Aristotle; in the 
“ Memorabilia of Socrates,” by Xenophon ; and in the fragmentary 
writings of a third-century (B.c.) writer called Chrysippus. Still, 
taken as a whole, I repeat that Cicero’s treatise “‘ De Amicitia” is a 
very remarkable production, and well worthy to be read, as it is still 
read in schools and colleges by all Latin students. It was composed 
by Cicero and sent to his friend Atticus in the memorable year of 
the assassination of Julius Czesar, viz. B.c. 44. 

It is indeed a remarkable book, and does no little honour not 
only to the author himself, but to the age in which it was written ; 
and not only to his own age, but to the age a century earlier in which 
the dialogue is laid, depicting as it does the friendship which had 
existed between Lezlius and Scipio Africanus the younger, the 
conqueror of Carthage (147 B.c.) and of Numantia (133 B.C.). 

In this treatise Lzelius the survivor, after Scipio’s death is made 
to say : 

* Equidem ex omnibus rebus,”quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura 
tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia Scipionis possim comparare.” 

“For my part, of all the advantages which either nature or fortune 
has bestowed upon me, there is none that I can compare with that 
of having had Scipio for a friend.” 

The whole of this closing chapter (xxvii.) is very striking and 
effective, though I must refrain from quoting further from it, but the 
conclusion irresistibly forced upon our minds after reading it is that, 
as in our literature we have nothing which can claim to be placed 
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on the same level as Cicero's treatise (for Lord Bacon’s essay on 
“ Friendship ” is cold and tame by comparison), so in the records of 
our history we shall look in vain, I fear, for any great and illustrious 
instances of friendship such as those which have been handed down 
to us from antiquity, and which, for instance, have immortalised for 
us the names of Theseus and Pirithous, of Achilles and Patroclus, of 
Pylades and Orestes, of Damon and Pythias (or Phintias), and in 
Hebrew story, of David and Jonathan, to such a degree that these 
several pairs of friends have become almost proverbial and familiar 
in our mouths as household words. 

It is true that within the memory of many living people there 
have been several notable instances of friendship, and it is remark- 
able that some of the most striking of these consist not in a pair of 
friends, but in a trio or triumvirate of distinguished names ; there has 
been, for instance, the well-known ecclesiastical triumvirate consisting 
of Keble, Newman, and Pusey ; the political triumvirate of Cobden, 
Bright, and Milner Gibson ; the poetical triumvirate of the Lake 
School representatives, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey ; and the 
theological or episcopal triumvirate of Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Benson ; but, looking at the matter from the epistolary side only, what 
statesman in the Christian era has kept up such a correspondence 
with a friend as that which Cicero maintained with Atticus? Well 
may Mr. Forsyth remark: “In the whole history of literature I 
know no case where friend has communicated with friend for a 
long series of years, nay, for a whole lifetime, on terms of such 
absolute confidence as these two distinguished men.” 

Why, in this very year we are speaking of, the year of Czsar’s 
death and Cicero’s composition of the “De Amicitia,” how many 
letters do we find written from Cicero to Atticus, all private and 
confidential, #.e. not mere business documents, all penned within 
these eventful twelve months? Not less than seventy-six ! 

The only parallel instance that readily occurs to mind is the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole and Horace Mann, who regularly 
wrote to each other for forty years without meeting, and the letters 
which poor Dean Swift wrote in the latter part of Queen Anne’s 
reign when he was in London (1710-1713), and living on terms of 
intimacy with the great ministers of the day, Harley and Bolingbroke, 
to the unhappy Stella. 

Are we then to answer the question, “ Is the decay of friendship 
a fact?” by an immediate affirmative ? 

We shall be more wise if we hesitate somewhat before venturing 
upon a decisive answer. 
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The question is more wide-reaching than is apparent at first sight, 
and to give a true answer to it involves further considerations than 
are obvious and upon the surface. 

Probably the wise man will answer neither “yes,” nor “no” to 
the inquiry, but wil] find even in the apparent decay of friendship 
some of those providential compensations, as they have been called, 
so frequently to be met with in the social and moral, no less than in 
the natural world. 

For there 7s an apparent decay of friendship, such friendship, 
that is to say, as existed between Cicero and Atticus, or Lelius and 
Scipio, and if we inquire into the reason of this, I think we might 
attribute it to one or other or all of the following causes or con- 
siderations : 

(1) In these days of rapid communication both by sea and land, 
in the frequent and incessant congregating and congestion of human 
beings for purposes of business and pleasure which is such a 
characteristic of the age in which we live, the numerical increase of 
every man’s acquaintance as compared with that of his forefathers 
is simply enormous. 

The acquaintances of any busy man in the busy hive of 
twentieth century industry are numbered not by the score, nor by 
the hundred, but by the thousand. 

Amongst such a variety of people with whom he is connected in 
varying degrees of intimacy there becomes less and less likelihood 
that a man should single out any particular individual as his fidus 
Achates, and give him a special niche in the temple of his affections. 

(2) Moreover, with an increased humanitarianism, under which 
(whatever pessimists may say to the contrary) men are more truly 
brothers than ever before, there is less need in ordinary cases for the 
formation of friendship’s link, at least as a means of mutual succour 
and support. 

This is especially noticeable in our public schools. Friendships 
exist there, and happily exist—warm, generous, hearty friendships, 
such as only boys can form—but there is less of “ chumming” of that 
old-fashioned kind that used to be so much in vogue. Tom Browns 
and Harry Easts are not be seen in every school. And the main 
reason is be found in the abolition of many of the evils that rendered © 
such an alliance almost a necessity for mutual comfort and defence 
—such, for instance, as {the suppression of bullying, which was so 
common in Tom Brown’s school-days, and which united our two 
heroes as such firm allies in waging war on their common enemy, 
Flashman, 
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(3) Moreover, the very wear and tear of modern life, its ceaseless 
and increasing struggle in the teeth of ever-fiercer competition in all 
walks of life, the strenuous effort that is needed to gain a living or 
make a name—all these leave scanty leisure and small inclination 
for forming new friendships, or even of keeping up those already 
formed. 

Men are swimming in the turbulent Niagara rapids of professional 
life, and they must strain every nerve and sinew to keep their heads 
above water. The increase of population means increased work 
and worry for many, and diminished opportunities for culture and 
refinement and all the other graceful amenities of life in whose 
atmosphere friendship most thrives. It may be a hard fact, it may 
be a melancholy fact, but that it zs a fact few will be found to deny. 

(4) But a deeper and more potent factor than any of these will 
be found in what, for want of a better name, I may call the emanci- 
pation of woman. 

Friendship, perhaps, has changed not so much in degree as in 
kind. 

No arguments are needed to establish the admitted truth that 
the social intercourse of the sexes, which now supplies so many 
instances of the closest and most exalted friendship, was in former 
times far less satisfactory than under modern civilisation it has now 
become. Indeed, it was in most cases simply non-existent. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the condition of that 
relationship, especially in regard to the facility and frequency of 
divorce at the very time when the “ De Amicitia ” was written. 

Take only the more prominent names of Cicero’s contemporaries. 

Cesar, though not more than fifty-six, had been married to three 
wives before Calpurnia, and had divorced two of them, Cassatia and 
Pompeia. 

Brutus, though only forty-one, had divorced his first wife, Claudia, 
before he married Portia, the widow of Bibulus. Even Cicero him- 
self, who could write so beautifully on “ Friendship,” and whose 
life-long intimacy with Atticus will be for ever memorable, found, it 
would seem, little comfort or companionship in his wife Terentia, 
and after they had been married for thirty years separated himself 
from her when he was past sixty, in order to marry Publitia, whom 
he also divorced after a few months; while his darling daughter, 
Tullia, who died early, was divorced first from her husband Crassipes, 
and afterwards from Dolabella. 

After all this, it is no wonder that Shakespeare in his play of “ Julius 
Cesar,” while on the one hand he withholds from Portia—perfect 
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woman and wife as she is—the knowledge of her husband’s political 
secrets, on the other hand represents in such strong and touching 
light the friendship of Brutus and Cassius, for in each case the great 
Tragedian was only adhering with his usual marvellous tact and 
discrimination to the actual conditions of the social life of the period 
which it was his purpose to represent in this play. 

And is it not, after all, quite within recent times—so recent that 
one has hardly got accustomed to them yet—that woman has begun 
to be in any true sense of the word a companion of man on anything 
like equal terms ? 

“ T can well remember,” writes Mrs. Haweis, ‘‘ when the horizon 
of the average woman seemed bounded on the north by the cap and 
on the south by the key-basket, soon after the age of thirty. There 
were plenty of sweet women then, but they were not exactly the 
average woman, but those above the average. The average woman 
appears to have been very downtrodden and contented. 

“ Up to ten she was allowed to work samplers, and up to twenty 
to write in diaries, and for another decade or two her husband 
allowed her ‘ to toil, to bear children, and to weep,’ as the Spaniards 
say, and she concerned herself with nothing else. 

“‘ The ‘ sweet safe corner behind the heads of children,’ of which 
Mrs. Browning sings, was the sole womanly ideal then, and when the 
‘olive-branches,’ if any, were grown and gone, why, she was just an old 
Mrs. Nickleby, or Mrs. Varden, and her only noticeable garment 
was the cap she was never seen without. If she had any brain left, 
she began all over again with the grandchildren, and if she had not, 
she fixed her attention upon her latter end, unless she was too torpid 
even for that. 

* And the insurgée, if she wrote an essay in protest, why, she was 
shrieked down; if she wrote at all she was eyed askance. The 
average woman with an opinion of any sort on anything did not have 
a good time. 

“ But all this is changing fast. We have removed the cap, 
extinguished the old prejudices which made it improper to do this 
because you were too young, and unbecoming to do that because you 
were too old; and Mrs. Grundy, having dropped her lash (except in 
the depths of the country—I believe she keeps it in pickle there), 
Society is much happier and much prettier.” 

This certainly gives a somewhat gruesome picture of the regard in 
which woman was held in ordinary society till comparatively recent 
times. It does not need a very old person to identify the correct- 
ness of the picture ; anyone who can cast his memory back over 
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only a few decades will readily acknowledge that the portrait is not 
overdrawn—nay, that in many respects it is even underdrawn—and 
he will smile or blush at the retrospect according to his humour or 
temperament. 

And in this great and almost magical elevation of womankind, 
mentally, physically, and morally, to be as she had never been 
before, the friend, companion, and helpmeet of man, is to be found 
what I called just now one of those providential compensations 
that are frequently to be met with, when at first sight one is apt to 
imagine that such-and-such a virtue that flourished in the “ good old 
times ” is beginning to fall into decay. 

This is no doubt the true way of looking at questions of this 
kind, to see if there is anything to counterbalance, or more than 
counterbalance, a seeming loss ; and in such a method of regarding 
them lies the true answer to the carping /audator temporis acti, who 
idly inquires why the former times were better than these. 

No, reserved as the English people are (was it Novantes who 
said that every Englishman was an is/and ?), they can still love and 
hate as well as ever, though times have changed, and the mode and 
method of friendship’s manifestation have changed with them. 
Friendship is not dead nor dying, though “the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new.” Still is the precept of the old Bard of 
Avon pondered and practised— 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 


Still is it true, and long may it be true, that a faithful friend 
“halves the sorrows and doubles the joys of life.” 
J. HUDSON. 
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JOHN CLARE. 


Simple enchantress, wreathed in summer blooms 
Of slender bent-stalks, tipped with feathery down. 
(SONG TO THE RURAL MUSE.) 


" ERE are no tawdry and feeble paraphrases of former poets, 
no attempts at describing what the author might have 
become acquainted with in his limited reading: the woods, the vales, 


the brooks, 
The crimson spots 


I’ the bottom of the cowslip, 


these are the principal sources whence the youth... drew the 
faithful pictures before us.” 

Thus wrote the formidable critic of the Quarter/y Review in the 
spring of 1820, speaking of the first volume of poems by John Clare, 
“ The Poems of Rural Life.” It is amusing to think of this Jove of 
the reviewers, the bitter assailant of Hazlitt, the most competent 
editor of the period, William Gifford, writing in terms of such kindly 
yet discriminating indulgence of the works of the Northamptonshire 
peasant poet. In introducing this unknown country poet to the 
notice of his contemporaries, Mr. Gifford tells them that the com- 
parison between Burns and Clare, inevitably suggested by some 
similarity in their surroundings, is likely to prove misleading. To the 
present generation this judicious warning will seem rather superfluous ; 
to the few readers now familiar with the works of this forgotten poet 
the resemblance that the simple, slow-paced, gentle verse of John 
Clare bears ‘to the fiery-footed rush and mordant humour of the 
great poet of Scotland is of the slenderest. Even in their external 
and social surroundings the two poets had little in common— Burns 
followed the plough, it is true, but as a yeoman might ; John Clare, 
only a day labourer in the fields, never rose to the position of a land- 
owner, never worked the soil of his own acres. So much is true 
that each had a genuine love of the soil, and each drew his inspiration 
mainly (Clare entirely) from his surroundings. 

In some of Clare’s least successful poems he had made Burns his 
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model, but his lack of humour, of keen insight into the character of 
his fellow-creatures, makes these attempts the most convincing proof 
of the dissimilarity of the gifts with which each was endowed. As 
Mr. Gifford aptly said, “Clare is a creature of feeling rather than of 
fancy,” and, though far removed indeed from the nobility and 
abstraction of Wordsworth, in his passionate love for the humbler 
beauties, he reminds one more than once of the master Lake poet. 
We might say that if Crabbe had been a poet of narrower interests, 
less scientifically accurate in his botanical and geological touches, 
had displayed more naive passion in his love of country scenes, above 
all had been sudjective rather than odjective, he would have borne a 
strong resemblance to John Clare. 

But to taste the true aroma of this “ wild-flower nosegay” we 
must turn to an account of the life of Clare, for it is not till we know 
how he lived, how he contrived not fo starve, that we can grasp, in 
part at least, what this humble peasant’s gift meant to him. Speaking 
of adverse criticism of his imperfect work, he says : 

Still must my rudeness pluck the flower 
That’s plucked, alas, in evil hour ! 
Oppression’s scorn although I be ; 


Still will I bind my simple wreath, 
Still will I love thee, Poesy ! 


Jchn Clare was born at Helpstone, a small village near Peter- 
borough, in 1793, two years before the death of Burns and the birth 
of Keats, when Walter Scott was still an advocate, and James Hogg, 
“The Ettrick Shepherd,” had published his first poem, and Words- 
worth’s “ Evening Walk” had just been given to the world. 

There never surely was a poet, rising to eminence in his own 
lifetime, who began his career under such overwhelming disadvan- 
tages. The son ofa travelling fiddler turned village schoolmaster (a 
father so uneducated that he was not even qualified for this humble 
post, but had to seek parish relief before the birth of his son), all 
the education for which Clare was directly indebted to his parents 
was confined to a year or two at an infant school ; he left this school 
at the age of seven to tend geese, and after an interval of some five 
years resumed his almost forgotten elementary studies at the village 
school of Glinton. Even for this privilege he contrived to pay partly 
out of his earnings, and at a time when an attack of the tertiary ague, 
contracted after the heavy labour of threshing, had rendered him 
temporarily unfit for farm work. 

Clare having mastered the rudiments of writing and arithmetic 
was encouraged, before he left, to study mathematics ; one cannot 
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but admire the courage of this mere child, whose pathetic, almost 
unaided gropings after knowledge led him, on leaving Glinton, te 
pursue such uncongenial studies as Algebra and Lowe’s Critical 
Spelling Book. 

Clare’s joy in listening to the sound of poetry seems to have been 
awakened very early—if he did not exactly “lisp in numbers,” the 
numbers were not long in coming. Mr. Cherry, in his “ Life and 
Remains of John Clare,” tells us that a poem was found in a school- 
book of Clare’s, and, though this is not evidence that it was written 
in schooldays, still we know he composed his first poem, “To the 
Primrose,” at sixteen, as well as the rough draft of several of the 
shorter poems in the “ Poems of Rural Life.” 

When he was in his fourteenth year he undertook the light duties 
of boy at the “ Blue Bell” Inn, and here he had leisure to read not 
only the fairy tales, of which he found a fair assortment, but also 
a few volumes of the great poets, such as Milton and Pope. He 
tells us that the first time he read the fairy tales they made such 
a vivid impression on him that certain dark lanes seemed to be 
haunted by appropriate ghosts, and to counteract these terrors he 
used to force himself, on approaching the sinister spot, to recite some 
particularly prosaic tale of daily life aloud. 

Later on he borrowed a volume of Thomson’s “ Seasons,” and 
this work, dealing with a world with which Clare was familiar, 
inspired him, he says, more than all the others ; he managed to save 
his poor pence, and walked into Market Deeping one morning to 
buy the first book of poems he was to possess. This was, perhaps, 
the happiest period of a singularly ill-starred life ; free from respon- 
sibilities, able to indulge his simple tastes for poetry and country 
rambles, to quote his own words : 


I roamed the fields about, a happy child, 
And bound my posies up with rushy ties, 
And laughed and muttered at my visions wild. 


At the “ Blue Bell” he stayed about two years, and when in his 
sixteenth year, being like most poets of a susceptible disposition, 
he met the girl who was to be to him what Highland Mary was to 
Burns. Shy and awkward as he was, he appears not to have lost 
much time in making advances to Mary Joyce, whom he first found 
engaged in the girlish occupation of weaving flowers. For six 
months they were recognised lovers, but her father, a thrifty farmer, 
insisted on Mary breaking with this son of a pauper, and the girl, 
too timid to disobey and face the prospect of black poverty with so 
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uncertain a companion, gave him up at last, though with genuine 
reluctance. The memory of this first love never left the poet ; it 
inspired him with some verses of manifest sincerity and simple 
ardour; even in after years, when disaster and broken health 
had obliterated almost every other impression, his wandering mind 
returned to the recollection of the girl of his first boyish love, and 
the last letter he wrote in his own home was addressed to Ais wife, 
Mary Clare. “I love thee, sweet Mary, but love thee in fear,” and 
“Mary, I dare not call thee mine,” are the two poems that occur 
to a reader as most obviously addressed to the memory of his first 
sweetheart. 

We next hear of his apprenticing himself to the head gardener 
of Burghley Park ; but this drunkard not only encouraged Clare to 
emulate him in the bottle, but so ill-used him otherwise that he ran 
away, having weakened his constitution and acquired a taste for 
drink that he ever after had to battle against, to his credit mostly 
with success. Until the age of nineteen he now remained at 
Helpstone, doing farmwork as a day labourer, scribbling verses in his 
leisure moments, mostly on the spot, using his hat for a desk, as he 
did not trust his memory. He would read these early essays to his 
parents as purporting to come from penny ballads, practising this 
pardonable deceit to prevent their meeting the fate of his first 
attempts, which were burnt by a prudent mother to discourage her 
John from such foolish waste of time. 

The careless days of boyhood are now over, with their reckless 
and innocent joys of nutting, flower and wildberry plundering, 


when 
Down the hayfield wading to the knees 
Through seas of waving grass, what days I’ve gone, 
Cheating the hopes of many labouring bees, 
By cropping blossoms they were perched upon— 
As thyme along the hills and lamb-toe knots 
And the wild stalking Canterbury bell. 


His admiration for the beauties of the field and wayside is not 
any longer the only form of enthusiasm. He has begun to admire 
other blossoms : 


And now the blossom of the village view, 

With airy hat of straw and apron blue, 

And short-sleeved gown that half to guess reveals, 
By fine-turned arms, the beauty it conceals. 


He was for ever losing his heart to some “ Rose in full-blown 
blushes dyed,” some artless milkmaid with pail on arm, shading her 
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eyes as she called her cows with the pretty, quaint cry, ‘Come, mulls, 
come, mulls”; and it was after a quarrel with one of these, more 
spirited than her companions, who, grown tired of his diffident love- 
making, had hinted broadly at marriage, that Clare, alarmed at the 
responsibilities this idea suggested, withdrew his attentions, and then, 
repenting, rushed into the wild life of the gipsy, to forget and 
drown his remorse with King Boswell and his band. A brief 
experience of this unwashed existence was enough ; even for the 
humble peasant the promiscuous and common cauldron became 
distasteful, and he returned to his native village and to somewhat 
fitful spells of farm labour. 

In 1812, when all England was in a panic about the threatened 
Napoleonic invasion, John Clare was drawn into the militia, but, 
fortunately for himself and the peace of the neighbourhood, this 
unruly body of raw recruits was soon afterwards disbanded, being 
more of a danger than a protection to their country. 

At the age of twenty-four, having still no fixed occupation, he 
was glad enough to get the work of tending a lime-kiln at Bridge 
Casterton, and, though the hours were long and the pay miserable 
(about 9s. a week, out of which he had to spend ts. 6d. for a bed), 
he contrived to save a few shillings, to be devoted later on to his 
darling project of issuing a prospectus for a collection of his poems, 
now sufficient to fill a volume. 

In the long days spent in the open air, the hot noons, the chill 
morning hours, he had opportunities of studying the effects of 
Nature in her most varied aspects, and his observation finds almost 
passionate if somewhat difficult expression in such lines as the 


following : 
Noon. 

All how silent and how still ! 
Nothing heard now but the mill, 
While the dazzled eye surveys 
All around a liquid blaze. 
And amid the scorching gleams, 
If we earnest look, it seems 
As if crooked bits of glass 
Seemed repeatedly to pass. 
Ragged robins, orce so pink, 
Now are turned as black as ink. 


And this of a summer morning has a beautiful freshness : 


Now let me tread the meadow paths 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 
As sprinkled o’er the withering swaths 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes ; 
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And hear the beetle sound his horn, 
And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 
Spring from his bed of tufted corn, 
A hailing minstrel to the sky ! 


The syntax is often rather obscure, words are not always used 
in the strictly correct sense, but there is a flow, a lyrical touch 
in his best verse not at the command of the more scholarly 
Crabbe. 

At last the eventful day arrived when, after much negotiation, 
Mr. Henson, of Market Deeping, agreed to print an address to the 
public (in other words, a prospectus), inviting them to subscribe for 
the first volume of poems, and it was arranged that eventual publi- 
cation should depend on the result of this appeal. To this Clare 
joyfully agreed, and, after much cudgelling of brains (for the writing 
of prose was a weighty matter to Clare), he composed an address of 
touching humility and candour : 

“The public,” he announces in this unique address, “ are 
requested to observe that the Trifles humbly offered for their perusal 
can lay no claim to eloquence of poetical composition (whoever 
thinks so will be deceived), the greater part of them being juvenile 
productions ; and those of a later date, offsprings of those leisure 
intervals which the short remittance from hard and manual labour 
sparingly afforded to compose them... ” 

By such a diffident attitude he disarms what he calls “the iron 
hand of criticism” ; and, though at first the subscribers were extremely 
tardy in coming forward, this prospectus succeeded in arousing the 
curiosity of Mr. Drury, of Stamford, a publisher, who was finally 
instrumental, with the help of Mr. Taylor, in placing the first 
collection of John Clare’s poems before the public. 

But, as if at this momentous time the poet had not enough on 
his hands, he must needs fall seriously in love with a girl whom he 
had met, or rather seen, for the first time as he was returning from 
a convivial evening at a neighbouring inn, where his skill with the: 
fiddle was in some request. The poet tells us with his habitual 
candour that he was too shy to speak to the girl, but, after watching 
her pass him on the pathway, he suddenly scrambled up a tree for 
the pleasure of watching her a little longer, perhaps of discovering 
where Patty lived. He discovered this, and more. On one fine 
summer holiday, when, for the occasion, he may have donned a 
flowery waistcoat and a hat not broken down by the weight of 
pencilled inspirations, he found courage to address her and to make 
his own sentiments clear. 
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Good nature forced the maid to speak, 

And good behaviour, not to seek, 

Gave sweetness to her rosy cheek 
Improved by early rising. 


And so Patty of the Vale, “artless, innocent, and young,” more 
confiding than Mary of Glinton, became the poet’s sweetheart, and 
before two years were over, his wife. 

This union was, one must suppose, on the whole a happy one, 
She was, in fact, as well as in name, intellectually a Martha rather 
than a Mary, but was housewifely and cheerful and sincerely attached 
to him. In his terrible trials and privations she stood by him 
loyally, though, strange to say, when he was taken from her she never 
went to see him. 

We need not follow the tiresome record of the journeys this first 
little collection of poems made to this connoisseur grocer and that 
country bookseller; how Mr. Porter objected to the grammatical 
slips and Mr. Thomson could see no merits in the verses. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Drury of Stamford, in conjunction with Mr. Taylor 
of London, finally arranged to publish a small edition of the 
“Poems of Rural Life,” which were brought out in the spring of 
1820. 

Mr. Gilchrist, a scholar and later on editor of the London 
Magazine, had been consulted as to these poems and gave a most 
favourable opinion of them, desiring Mr. Taylor to make him 
acquainted with the poet, and, if he was guilty of drawing Clare out 
rather unscrupulously, both he and Taylor were shrewd enough to 
see that, if the requisite stress were laid on the exceptional conditions 
under which these poems were produced, they could hardly fail to 
interest the public. 

They were fully justified by events, for when the influential 
reviews introduced this humble poet to the notice of the public, 
prefacing their criticism by a short biography of the writer, the 
curiosity of the reading world was immediately and signally aroused. 

“The instance before us,” says the Quarterly Review, “ is, 
perhaps, one of the most striking of patient and persevering talent 
existing and enduring in the most forlorn and seemingly hopeless 
conditions that literature has at any time exhibited.” 

In the London Magazine (a new periodical brought out in the 
spring of 1820) Mr. Gilchrist, the editor, says: ‘‘ Nothing in these 
pieces has touched us more than the indication they afford of the 
author’s ardent attachment to places that can have witnessed little 
but his labours and his hardships and ‘his necessities.” 
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It is rather curious to find that John Clare owed his first brief 
success partly to the same cause as that which gave James Thomson, 
his chosen model, his immediate popularity. As with “The 
Seasons,” the “ Poems of Rural Life” came at an opportune moment, 
and were read with a new interest by a generation grown tired of the 
vapid and witless imitators of Pope that still survived, a forlorn and 
dwindling band. 

With such a launching, then, a less seaworthy ship would have 
made at least a good start, but, unfortunately, Clare’s well-wishers 
were too anxious that he should take the tide at the flood and sail 
to fortune instanter. Dr. Bell, of Stamford, got up a subscription 
in London in aid of the peasant poet ; Mr. Taylor, we are told, sub- 
scribed £100 (which sum, in view of the accusations made against 
him of not having come to definite terms with Clare, as his publisher, 
may at least be regarded as part payment), great names soon made 
their appearance on the list, and before the close of 1820 Clare was 
informed that over £400 was invested for his benefit. 

To a nature as genuinely honest and independent as Clare’s this 
form of appreciation was most distasteful. He had objected to the 
note of personal appeal in the London reviews, and now he even 
wrote pathetic and ill-spelt letters to his noble patrons assuring them 
that his need was not so imminent as to justify recourse to charity ; 
but, not further to offend, and too diffident to insist, he reluctantly 
accepted this donation. 

The “ Poems of Rural Life” contain two narrative poems, “ The 
Fate of Amy” and “Crazy Nell,” not wanting in tenderness or 
touches of poetical observation, but possessing neither the terseness, 
the humour, nor the grasp of character essential to such composi- 
tions ; he excels here and always in the sonnets and shorter songs 
and addresses : “To Helpstone,” “Summer Morning,” “Summer 
Evening,” and such naive songs as, “ My Love, thou art a Nosegay 
Sweet.” The address to Poverty, in its simple, elemental force, is 
very impressive : 

Toiling in the naked fields, 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands, 


And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps in vain to warm his toes. 


One of the faults observable in these early poems, a fault pointed 
out by Charles Lamb to the young poet, is the too plentiful use of 
dialect words and provincialisms. Here and there such a word 
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gives freshness and savour to a verse, but Clare’s use of this license, 
it must be acknowledged, was at first a little indiscriminate. 

Soon after his marriage, which took place in March, 1820, John 
Clare paid his first visit to London, to stay with a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Gilchrist. London as a spectacle does not seem to have made 
a favourable impression on the poet ; he was at a loss to understand 
the epithet “ beautiful” as applied to such sights as Westminster, 
the City, or St. Paul’s, and was more scared than edified at the 
amount of company he was expected to be civil to. However, he 
trotted obediently on a round of visits, and the small, energetic 
figure, clad in a long overcoat (to conceal the deficiencies of his 
dress), heavy boots, and wearing his hair with scant regard to the 
fashion, became for a time quite familiar in the drawing-rooms of 
the influential. 

He was not sorry to return to his homely cottage at Helpstone, 
and was more annoyed than gratified to find that his new-won fame 
was beginning to pursue him even to his obscure birthplace. Now, 
like Burns, he was constantly being called away from the fields to 
receive some notoriety (or more often nonentity) curious to have 
a glimpse of the peasant poet. Between his first and second visits 
to London, however, he did not work much in the fields, but devoted 
himself mainly to composition ; he would spend hours in the fields 
or low-lying fens of the district, note-book in hand ; he had his 
special haunts that seemed propitious to his Muse (to use the 
favourite figure of the period), he even had a rude plank desk let 
into the hollow of a certain tree—Lea Close oak—and here 


From the sweet time when spring’s young thrills are born, 
And golden catkins deck the sallow tree, 
Till summer’s blue caps blossom ’mid the corn, 
And autumn’s ragwort mellows on the lea, 
ne might be found, in all seasons and weathers, adoring and 
observing those common beauties of Nature which Ruskin tells us 
are the most precious inheritance of man : 
There’s the daisy, the woodbine, 
The crowflower so golden, 
The wild rose, the eglantine, 
And May buds unfolding ; 
There are flowers for my fairy, 
And bowers for my love. 
Wilt thou go with me, my Mary, 
To the banks of Broom’s Grove? 
Then come ere a minute’s gone, 
Since the long summer day 
Puts wings swift as linnets’ on 
For hieing away . . 
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He is seldom successful in daring rhymes or accurate in metre, 
but there is a fugitive charm in his very simplicity, and always the 
indispensable note of sincerity in his best work. 

But again John Clare is in London; it is the spring of 1822. 
This time he is to stay with Mr. Taylor in Fleet Street. Mr. Taylor, 
hospitable but busy, hands him over to Tom Hood, and under his 
congenial guidance and that of Rippingille, the painter, he sees the 
convivial and trivial side of London. He loses his heart to 
Mlle. Dalia, of the Regency Theatre, to such an extent that, after 
toasting her rather enthusiastically, he oversleeps himself in a 
hackney coach (being unable to obtain admission to the house of 
his hostess), and, behold, in the morning he is driving—being driven, 
rather, into the wilds of—well, some presumably unfamiliar parish, 
and has to pay the jarvey heavily for the jaunt. Of course, he told 
the story against himself in strict confidence, and equally, of course, 
it was all over London in a day or two, and he never heard the last 
of it. Meeting Charles Lamb not long after, he was greeted with 
some atrocious pun about country poets and hackney coaches which 
was, perhaps, hardly appreciated by the shy countryman at so early 
a stage of their acquaintance ; but they became good friends later, 
and Lamb wrote several letters to Clare encouraging him and 
mentioning for special praise such poems as “ Recollections after a 
Ramble,” “‘ Cowper Green,” and “ Solitude.” 

We have dwelt so long on the brighter period of John Clare’s 
life that we are forced to give a very abbreviated account of the 
years of disappointment, distress, and disaster that followed. 

From the date of his second visit to London Clare’s fortunes 
began to decline ; on his return to Helpstone in 1822 he for the 
first time began to miss the cultivated society and convivial amuse- 
ments enjoyed in the company of his London friends. He grew 
restless and discontented, and found himself dreading poverty in a 
way new to him ; yet, with the characteristic inconsequence of the 
discontented, we are told that just at this time he grew less 
economical and ran into debt. The failure of a scheme to buy a 
small freehold with some seven acres, owing to want of funds, 
preyed on his mind; he began to despair of rising permanently 
above his struggling condition, and, with an increasing family, found 
it impossible to make the wretched pay of a day labourer and 
the scanty earnings of his pen suffice for bare necessities ; worse 
than this, it was grown difficult even to be sure of his former occu- 
pation: farmers looked askance on a labourer who had made great 
friends in London, whose books had been printed and “ flashed 
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about wi’ gilded letters” ; and more than one landowner refused to 
employ him. 

In 1823 a second volume of poems, entitled “‘The Village 
Minstrel,” was published, and to Clare’s dismay met with but a cold 
reception, although in style at least it showed a considerable 
advance on the first collection. There is no doubt that the com- 
parative failure of “The Village Minstrel” was due in part to the 
greater activity in the publishing world. Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” the 
last poems of Keats, a new collection of Wordsworth’s poems—-all 
were fresh from the press. But this alone would not account for so 
sudden a fall ; he was paying the penalty that the misdirected zeal 
of his friends had brought upon him in appealing to the public on 
his behalf, and the public were retrospectively resenting it. Ata 
time when large sums were paid to successful authors, an ad miseri- 
cordiam appeal to the world was in their eyes tantamount to an 
acknowledgment of incompetence. In short, the personal interest 
shown by the world in the author as a peasant poet had always 
been greater than their appreciation of his far from perfect verse, 
and, for all but a few, Clare’s little day of fame was run out. 

In 1824 Clare’s health caused him so much anxiety that he 
paid his last visit to London to consult a doctor, who was not slow 
to see that want of nourishment and anxiety were his patient’s chief 
complaints. A period of slightly improved health followed, during 
which he composed enough to publish a third volume of verse ; 
but “The Shepherd’s Calendar” met with an even worse fate than 
“The Village Minstrel,” and the poet took the desperate step, on 
the advice of his publisher, of hawking his own poems about the 
district like a pedlar, with what result may be imagined. 

In the winter of 1831 Clare again broke down seriously, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam of Milton Park kindly offered him a new and more 
roomy cottage at Northborough. His family gratefully accepted, 
but Clare became depressed at leaving his “old home of homes,” 
and when the move was made in the following spring he fell into 
a strange brooding condition and refused for a time to go out 
and sat at home writing religious poems and paraphrasing the 
Bible. 

It is evident that at this critical period no one was quite aware 
of Clare’s condition except himself, and it was not till it was already 
too late and his mind was giving way that tardy attempts at succour 
were eagerly offered. The publication of “The Rural Muse,” largely 
composed of poems already contributed to the ephemeral Keepsakes 
of the day, was received much more graciously by the reviewers—too 
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late, alas! to benefit their author, who two years later, at the advice 
of Lord Milton, was removed to a private asylum near Epping Forest. 
Here he remained four years, improving in physical health, but sub- 
ject to quite harmless delusions, one of them being that Mary of 
Glinton was his real wife. 

In 1841 he contrived to escape, and actually made his way, 
mostly on foot, to Peterborough. A diary kept by himself at this 
period is the most pathetic record ever left of a journey. He seems 
to have been singularly lucid as to his main object, and gives a 
strange instance of his distrusting his own mental endurance. He 
would carefully lay himself with his head towards the north when he 
went to sleep in the barns or outhouses, so that he might be sure of 
starting in the right direction the next morning. 

He might have been allowed to spend his remaining years at 
Northborough, but the authorities again intervened, and he was 
removed to the County Asylum, where he remained till his death, 
twenty years later, in 1864. 

These last years were spent by him in silent resignation ; he still 
wrote occasionally, and Mr. Cherry gives an interesting selection 
from the poems written at this period. The best have in them a 
certain style and even grandeur that he scarcely achieved in his 
earlier verses. There is almost an Elizabethan ring about the 
following : 

I am—but what I am who knows or cares? 

My friends forsake me like a memory lost ; 

I am the self-consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish—an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life whose very soul is lost. 

And yet I am, I live—though I am tossed 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of mine own esteem, 
And all that’s dear. Even those I love the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest. 


It is difficult in short extracts to give a just impression of this 
peasant’s simple gift of lyrical verse. The form is seldom perfect 
enough to justify the quotation of isolated lines—he had not the 
inevitability of the great lyrical poets, and yet he was essentially 
lyrical, 

I saw her crop a rose 
Right early in the day, 
And I went to kiss the place 
Where she broke the rose away ; 
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And I saw the patten rings 

Where she o’er the stile had gone ; 
And I love all other things 

That her bright eyes look upon. 





If she looks upon the hedge or up the leafing tree, 
The white thorn and the brown oak are made dearer tl:ings to me ! 


In their simple ardour these lines might almost claim kinship 
with the “Schone Miillerin” song cycle of Wilhelm Miller, 
immortalised by Schubert. 

There is a sincere ring in these verses : 

I’ve left my own old Home of Homes, 
Green fields and every pleasant place ; 


The summer like a stranger comes, 
I pause and hardly know her face ! 


I miss the heath, its yellow furze, 
Mole hills and rabbit tracks that !ead 
Through besom-ling and teasel burrs. 


And these lines suggest Tennyson : 


See how the wind-enamoured aspen leaves 
Turn up their silver lining to the sun ! 


Often a sonorous phrase, an august note is struck : 


These harebells all 
Seem bowing with the beautiful in song ; 


and 
While stalking o’er the fields again, 
In stripped defiance of the storms, 
The hardy seedsman spreads the grain. 


Occasionally a word or epithet, not used in a strictly correct sense, is 
singularly effective. Thus of Autumn: 


Syren of sullen moods and fading hues ; 


or of the swallow: 
And on his wing the ¢wittering sunbeam lies. 





Robert Louis Stevenson said of Burns that he died of being— 
Robert Burns. One might almost say of John Clare that he died of 
not being consistently enough himself—of being too ready to take 
the advice of others, for with all his energy he had little reliance on 
his own judgment. He visited London against his own inclinations ; 
he resumed his poetical compositions at a time when his brain 
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imperatively needed rest ; finally, he hawked his poems about like a 
pedlar—all at the suggestion of well-meaning patrons. 

He asked but little of the world, yet one thing that it is often 
fatal to happiness to accept—the world’s advice. He would have 
been content only to live like a peasant, working in the fields, 
writing his siraple poems, if he could only earn enough to feed his 
young family and keep himself in health. He fell a victim to the 
convention that cannot allow a peasant to live within his own natural 
limitations, if he should happen to wear the unlucky jewel of genius 
in his head. 

He was buried in Helpstone churchyard, and on his forgotten 
gravestone Wordsworth’s “ Poet’s Epitaph” might fitly have been set, 


ending : 
Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 


ROBERT OSWALD, 


REE2 
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THE VANISHED MANOR OF 
BRETTESGRAVE. 


SPECIAL interest, a special pathos, attaches itself to an old 

building that has outlived countless changes in the country’s 

history—countless risings and fallings of men’s fortunes, countless 
loves and hates and hopes and fears. 

To ramble quietly over an old house, an old priory, an old 
city, is to gather up some of the threads, frayed now and broken, 
which once, in the far-away past, went to make up the beautiful 
fabric of a living, splendid present. 

It is, for the time, to put resolutely aside one’s own insistent 
present, with its problems, its monotonous duties, and sometimes, 
it may be, its narrowing horizons, and to “isten back, as it were, for 
the echoes of the thousand voices that once were sounding in that 
now dead world of which the old building was part and parcel: the 
thousand footsteps that passed and repassed, the thousand plans 
and ambitions and friendships that had their short—sometimes bril- 
liant—time of flowering, and then “found earth again in another 
long sleep.” 

Not only consecrated ground is sacred, but also all land where 
human life has lived and loved and suffered. One can scarcely help 
letting the sober-coloured garment of to-day slip down, forgotten, as 
one stands before the Past—that Past which is clad in its coat of 
many colours of a more vivid, picturesque, adventurous age than our 
own. 

Now and again, in turning an old page in records written in other 
days, one comes upon a mental picture with no material frame—z.e. 
a suggestive realistic account of a manor house which once existed 
in the midst of vast lands, but of which to-day the very spot whereon 
it stood is unknown, even in its own immediate neighbourhood. And 
when one comes to think of an old manor house, what a succession 
of stirring scenes crowd through the mind! 

There are hardly any other words that sound more musically in 
one’s ears or which call up more suggestive pictures. 
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The life-stories that went on within its walls ages ago, during 
“ the slow sweet hours that” brought them “all things good,” even 
though sometimes there did come to them unsettled days as well, 
with “wars and rumours of wars”—days when “might” was more 
“right” than, happily, now is the case. 

Such a manor house once existed in or near Epsom, and was called 
the Manor of Brettesgrave, or Bruttgrave, or Bruttesgrave, as it is vari- 
ously spelt in old chronicles in those times when Spelling ambled 
along with a very loose rein indeed, and nobody noticed her fre- 
quent stumblings. 

Now and again someone with a peculiar gift of sight for the Back of 
Beyond declares, as a visible fact, that he or she has seen a ghost. 

Does the ghost of an old house ever appear—for one can scarcely 
say “walk” !—on a moonlit night, in all its former magnificence 
and stately presence, on the spot where of yore it stood in all its 
glory? 

I remember an old retainer, in a certain old house near Burgh 
Heath (an old house, alas! which was demolished some few years 
ago, and its apparently long-established ghost thus discourteously 
turned out of doors, without a roof to its head (!), unattached and 
dispossessed), telling me once, when I asked a few questions 
about the above-mentioned insulted apparition: “Them as does 
their dooty needn’t never fear no ghostises.” 

The time when the Manor of Brettesgrave was of most importance 
was, one may reasonably assume, in the early Middle Ages; and 
after the Dissolution it becomes increasingly difficult to trace its 
career, probably because the estate had been split up into many 
parts. 

From Manning and Bray we learn that “on a trial of novel dis- 
seizin at Gildeford in Edward III., 1348, between the Abbat of 
Chertsey on the one part, and Nicholas de Tunstall and Joan his wife 
and Thomas de Say of the other part, it was stated that the Abbat 
and Convent had been possessed of this manor from the foundation 
of the Abbey : that in the time of Henry III. John de Tichmershe 
held it of the Abbat, as his ancestor had done from the foundation 
of the house.” 

Then, later : “ The Abbat entered and held it as an escheat till 
Henry de Say and Joan his wife disseised him, taking his corn and 
cattle, and by force obtained from the Abbot a release in writing, it 
being never seen by the Convent. 

“That Nicholas Tonstall and Joan his wife (late wife of said 
Henry de Say) levied a fine thereof to Richard, Vicar of Ebesham.” 
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In 1347 the estate was granted to Sir Guy de Briane under a 
yearly rent (8s. 3¢.). “In this license it is described as a capital 
messuage, 180 acres of land, 8 acres of meadow.” 

There is an account of a license given to Sir Guy for performance 
of Divine service in his chapel at the Manor of “ Bertegrave in 
Epsom.” Dugdale says it belonged to the Earl of Lancaster, and on 
his death Maud, one of his daughters, married Ralph, son and heir 
of Lord Strafford, and had this as part of her share. 

“In Edward IV. this manor was held by Thomas Bothwell— 
the reversion belonging to Dame Rose Merston, late wife of Sir 
John Merston. 

“ At the end of a Rentale of Ebisham [in Henry VII.] are the 
metes or bounds, among which mention is made of a corner called 
Brettesgrave’s herne al’s Wolfrenesherne.” 

Now, of course, “ herne” is the Anglo-Saxon word for “ corner.” 
There is an entry in the Chertsey Cartulary (to which I was kindly 
allowed access at the Public Record Office) which runs, roughly 
translated, as follows : “ Ebbesham begins at Wolfrenesherne, thence 
to the well called Abbotspitt, and so to the King’s High Road going 
from Kingston to Reygate, and so along the Abbot’s land (called 
Dewlands) to the road called Portway,” and so on and round again 
‘to Cheseldone Parkhatch, and thence to the place called Kocschete” 
(probably this was the “ Oxshot” of to-day), “‘and thence to the corner 
called Brettesgrave’s Herne or Wolfrenesherne.” 

“ Abbotspitt” is marked in an old map of the neighbourhood as 
being close to a signpost on the Epsom and Hedley road which is 
now Called “ Pleasure Pit.” 

* Portway” is the old Roman way, and is still a bridle-way, which 
the Epsom parish boundary crosses. 

The corner mentioned as being between Epsom and Ashtead I 
imagine to be the angle at the junction of the Epsom and Hedley 
roads ; the boundary of the Epsom parish goes along it at the present 
day. 

The high-road from Kingston to Walton did formerly cross the 
racecourse on the Epsom downs, and came up by the east of the 
Warren House. Possibly “‘Cheseldone” is the old form of Ches- 
sington, a little village near Epsom. 

There are many surmises as to the exact former locality of 
Brettesgrave Manor, and it is very difficult to make up one’s mind 
about it with any certainty, for many of the old names seem to have 
disappeared. For instance, during all the years I myself have known 
Epsom and its immediate neighbourhood, neither in drives nor walks 
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do I remember ever having come across any name like ‘ Wolfres- 
herne” or “ Dewlands” or “ Parkhatch” ; possibly “ Sebinaghes on 
the Hill” was near Walton-on-the-Hill, but this is pure conjecture. 

After all, on the whole, this seems the most probable supposition 
—viz. that Brettesgrave lay at the further side of Woodcote (spelt 
* Wodcott ” in the Chertsey Cartulary), that one of its boundaries was 
somewhere near the “herne” between the parishes of Epsom and 
Ashtead, and that much of its land was round about Langley Bottom. 
So that, broadly speaking, the manor probably was situated between 
Epsom, Ashtead, and Walton-on-the-Hill. These boundaries, which 
I have quoted above, were of the time of Henry VII., as the Chertsey 
Cartulary is of about that date, and of course at the Dissolution 
Brettesgrave Manor was no longer in the possession of the Priory of 
Chertsey. ‘There is, I believe, mention made on some monument 
or tablet in Stoke d’Abernon Church of this manor as having been 
part of the dower of some noble dame, but I have not been able to 
verify this personally, though I have the statement from a reliable 
source. 

There are two or three large houses now in the neighbourhood of 
Hedley which are known to be built on very old foundations, though 
there is small visible reason in the present buildings to make one 
question ¢he‘r apparent youth! Possibly—but this is only a vague 
supposition—one of these is built on the foundations of Brettesgrave, 
whose very name has died out in its own neighbourhood, where once 
upon a day, in other summers and other winters, it was a living 
power, a picturesque and educational environment for its numerous 
retainers and dependents. 

I should like to mention here that I am much indebted to one 
or two friends for their kind aid iz ve the investigation of old 
documents. 


I, GIBERNE SIEVEKING, 
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THOREAU, 


** Cowards suffer, heroes enjoy.” 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 


HOREAU, the unique man, the man strong and sincere 

enough to live his own life—a life so round, and thorough, 

and all sided that the very animals admired and loved him. How 

fresh and pungent, earthy and piny were his daily feats in the Walden 

Woods, days full of rich odours, of the toughest and most wiry of 
iving. 

But Thoreau is almost a stranger to Englishmen, at least he is 
little read, and why? His are no dry, deep, or misty volumes, 
neither are they common bindings of trash and sensational wisps to 
tickle half-sleepy ears. He is on the alert, if ever any man was, 
awake in all his faculties, and his readers have no time to drowse. 
As Emerson says in his own clear, expressive way of his friend, “ He 
saw as with a microscope, heard as with an ear-trumpet, and his 
memory was a photographic register of all he saw and heard.” 

He belonged to that select clique of /:verati of which the shy, 
observant Hawthorne, the brilliant conversationalist Margaret 
Fuller, and the noble Emerson were members—the Transcendental 
Club, which met at the latter’s house, and summerly at a country 
seat among the birches and maples and pines, for a few bright 
weeks, and had conversations, discussions, and witty parleyings. 

Thoreau was proud to belong to Concord. Concord of farmsteads, 
of honest country folk, sharpened and electrified by men of sparkling 
minds, “a great intellectual thinker at one end of the village, an 
exquisite teller of tales at the other, and the rows of New England 
elms between.” Such was paradise to a young, aspiring scholar, a 
man wealthy in his own treasured mind, utterly scorning the luxuries 
and hoarded wealth of the vulgar. Oh, what wealth had he; he him- 
self tells us of his banking account: “Oh, how I laugh when I 
think of my own indefinite riches! No run on my bank can drain 
it, for my wealth is not possession but enjoyment.” But then, you 
see, he was a contented man; he was rich because his needs were few. 
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Some men, if they ever have the fortune to find themselves in 
heaven, will plead poverty; nothing, not even the boundless stores 
of Nature, can satisfy their numerous wants. 

He was not only a poet, a naturalist, a rare letter writer, and a 
transcendentalist, but a genius essentially and notably. He had a 
genius for living, for seeing, for knowing, for gathering all the 
essence and meanings and holdings of Nature and circumstances. 
He had leisure, he made leisure, to live, to think, and to be ; took 
leisure out of the time most men give to luxuries, to artificial living, 
to unnecessary conventionalities. He says: “ Simplify, simplify ; 
instead of three meals a day, if it be necessary, eat but one; instead 
of a hundred dishes, five ; and reduce other things in proportion. 
For more than five years I maintained myself thus: by working 
about six weeks in a year, I could meet all the expenses of living. 
The whole of my winters, as well as most of my summers, I had free 
and clear for study. The inferior wants must be simplified in order 
that the higher life may be enriched.” And yet he was the last man 
in the world to desire “ servile imitation of his own method.” He 
believed in plain living and high thinking; he did both, and the 
fruit was gracious. 

So this Bohemian poet, this man akin to the woods and fens, 
built himself a hut in the Walden Woods, on the fringe of the 
primeval forest in Massachusetts, ‘‘ where there was pasture enough 
for his imagination.” “I cannot think nor utter my thoughts,” he 
writes, “unless I have infinite room. The cope of heaven is not 
too high, the sea is not too deep for him who would unfold a great 
thought.” There he lived for two years and two months upon grain 
and nuts and fruit ; did his own cooking, and dressmaking, and 
house cleaning, and bathed in the crystal pond in the “awakening 
hour,” with the sun to dry, and green earth for carpet. Such a 
baptism was inspiration for the day, his own hymn of praise, and 
the sun’s benediction. He wooed Nature; she was his bride, capti- 
vating, and adored ; he married her, and they lived in the woods 
together ; and she told him many of her secrets, unclosed her virgin 
beauty, kissed him with dewy lips, breathed sweet perfumed breath 
upon his cheek in the early dawn, and dazzled him with her colour, 
and form, and variety of humours. Why, say some, did he choose 
to live away there out of reach of the society of men? For a 
purpose surely, for this earnest man was not one to actthe fool. “I 
went to the woods,” he acquaints us, “ because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I 
could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
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discover that I had not lived. I did not wish to live what was not life, 
living is so dear. I wanted to live deep, and suck out all the marrow 
of life. ‘To live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that 
was not life; to cut a broad swath and shave close; to drive life into 
a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and if it proved mean, 
why then to get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and 
publish it to the world ; or if it were sublime, to know it by experi- 
ence, and be able to give a true account of it in my next excursion.” 
He lived simply, independently, and intelligently—though more than 
that. I want a word to express the mind and the spirit combined— 
ideal is perhaps the nearest. He sought practically to solve some of 
the problems of life. He was an enemy to luxury—the benumber of 
virtue. ‘ Most of the luxuries,” he says, “and many of the so-called 
comforts of life, are not only not indispensable, but positive hindrances 
to the elevation of mankind. With respect to luxuries and comforts, 
the wisest have ever lived a more simple and meagre life than the 
poor.” 

He made his shelter with his own hands ; put into it good work 
and true, so that it was, what it was meant to be, a shelter from the 
cold and rain, and a store-house for his roots and beans and scanty 
furniture. There he studied hard, and put his brains to their 
natural use, got awakened from the lethargy of town life. “Why 
should we live with such hurry and waste of life? Let us spend one 
day as deliberately as Nature.” And he spent many days, and 
nights too, in thinking, and watching, and preparing the soil of his 
mind for new growths. No exotics, but rare mountain and moor- 
land blossoms were his, of rare fertility and quality. And he read— 
read to some purpose, without interruption and rude shocks. 
‘* Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly as they were 
written.” He gave days to the sentences of great men, until he 
knew the men as friends, understood their ripest thoughts, gauged 
their wit, and glowed under the light of their inspiration. “ Having 
learned our letters we should read the best that is in literature ;” he 
bemoans that “ the best books are never read even by those who are 
called good readers. . . . Shall I hear the name of Plato, and never 
read his book? As if Plato were my townsman and I never saw him 
—my next neighbour, and I never heard him speak, or attended to 
the wisdom of his words.” 

All the beauties he fed upon in that solitary wood—sounds of the 
animals, the birds, the trees, were tuneful rondos, pastorales, fantasias, 
fugues, and serenades. The sharp whistle of the blackbird, the ves- 
pers of the whip-poor-wills, the hoo-hoo-hoo of the owl, the “silver 
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tinkling ” of the chickadees, the screaming of the blue jay, the trump 
of the bull-frog, the laughing of the loon, the honking of the wild 
geese, the soft moaning in the trees, the whispering of the leaves, 
the moving of the waters, were the notes in his scale and the chimes 
of his belfry. He loved the pines and the firs and the hickory that 
clung round his lair; the johnswort, sand-cherry, golden-rod that 
decorated his arbour; the partridges, wild pigeons, and timid hares 
that fluttered past his door ; the squirrels that played hide and seek 
round his fect, the sparrows that hopped on his shoulders, and the 
wood-mouse that took its lunch from his fingers. He loved all 
these as brothers and sisters, and delighted to live amongst them. 
He says, “I frequently tramped eight or ten miles through the 
deepest snow to keep an appointment with a beech tree, or a yellow 
birch, or an old acquaintance among the pines,” or to watch a flock 
of snow buntings—“ white birds of the winter, rejoicing in the snow.” 
He was so thoroughly a child of Nature that he felt the kinship every 
hour ; he was in sympathy with all her movements, her liveliness, her 
jubilance ; and in no man found he such perfect friendliness, sym- 
pathy and fellowship, though he never under-estimated the value of 
man. “To attain to a true relation to one human creature is 
enough to make a year memorable,” he says, and his essay upon 
“ Friendship” bears witness to his high ideal of that relationship. 
Solitude was a rapture to him. “I have an immense appetite for 
solitude, like an infant for sleep, and if I don’t get enough of it this 
year I shall cry all the rest. ... That glorious society, called 
Solitude, where we meet our friends continually. . . . It is not that 
we love to be alone, but that we love to soar ; and when we do soar 
the company grows thinner and thinner, till there is none at all. It 
is either the tribune on the plain, a sermon on the mount, or a very 
private ecstasy still higher up. . . . Solitude is not measured by 
miles of space that intervene between a man and his fellows. I have 
found that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds much nearer 
one another. . . . I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part 
of the time—the sun is alone, God is alone. I love to bealone. I 
am no more lonely than the mill brook, or a weathercock, or the 
North Star, or the south wind, or an April shower, or a January 
thaw, or the first spider in a new house.” ‘Though so fond of soli- 
tude, he was withal a social man—no chur], or cynic, or misanthrope. 
He loved a chat with an old farmer, a market dame, a little child, or 
even with a learned Ph.D., if only he were humble-minded and lowly 
enough. He was not always alone in the woods. He had visitors 
at odd times : friends to partake of his hasty pudding, or his bread 
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made without yeast or alkali, and to enjoy a chatter in his “ with- 
drawing room ” under the pines, “always ready for company—a price- 
less domestic swept the floor, and dusted his furniture, and kept 
things in order.” 

He grew his beans and potatoes, went a-huckleberrying and a- 
nutting, and visited the village every now and then. He played his 
flute to the flounce of the perch, and his delight was in the Walden 
Pond. A pond of great depth, wonderful purity and transparency, 
“a pure white crystal in a setting of emerald,” a perennial spring in 
the midst of pine and oak woods, a mile and three-quarters in cir- 
cumference, so transparent that the bottom is seen at a depth of 
thirty feet, “a mirror in which all impurity presented to it sinks, 
swept and dusted by the sun’s hazy brush.” Thoreau watched it in 
the summer stillness, and when the autumn winds moved it into 
ripples, and the winter chillness turned it into solidity, and when the 
soft colours of spring were reflected in its silvery blue waters. In it 
he caught the perch and the pickerel ; he measured its length and 
breadth, and sounded its depth. He watched the ice form day by 
day, and heard the report of its breaking ; he startled the musquash 
on its ledges, and gloried in the scarlet apothecia of the cocifere on 
the stumps near its shore, partly covered with snow. He knew its 
lights and reflections, its features under every sky, and loved it as a 
friend of strong growth and intimacy, and listened with eager ears to 
its stories and its mirth. 

With all Thoreau’s love of, and marvellous intimacy with, Nature, 
his acute observation and strictly accurate accounts of facts, some 
are ready to scoff and say that he was no naturalist—did nothing 
towards the progress of science, carried out no organised investiga- 
tion, had no regulated system of research. Where was his catalogue, 
his classification? He never pretended to be a naturalist, a scientist, 
or, in fact, anything ; he was simply an earnest man who got all out 
of life there was for him to get out, and that surely was worth some- 
thing. It seems to me very much like grumbling at a lark or a 
thrush for not registering its song between lines and spaces, amongst 
staves and rests—the bird 7s the music, and needs no theory and no 
system. And men like Thoreau (if there are any) can never be 
cramped by systems, methods, or specified plans ; they /ive the ideal, 
not talk it all day long. I don’t know that we were intended to be 
naturalists, either botanists, zoologists, or any other -ist, like labelled 
stock in a warehouse. No. Thoreau was not “made to order,” 
hence he could not circumscribe and cut down his life to suit his 
critics. The world has plenty of naturalists, but only one Thoreau. 
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He lived his life in the woods, in his own free, untrammelled way, 
and when he had taken out of the solitude, and the charm, and the 
green life what he needed, when the work was done for which he 
went, he came back to the busier world and man. “TI left the 
woods,” he says, “‘ for as good a reason as I went there. Perhaps it 
seemed to me that I had several more lives to live, and could not 
spare any more time for that one.” And thus he lived, and probed 
life and found it sublime. And as fruit for the winters and summers 
in the forest among the loons, and the owls, and the squirrels, and 
the wild ducks, we have “ Walden,” a treasure, a Koh-i-noor among 
books. He had lived the words before he said, “ Every man is 
tasked to make his life, even in its details, worthy of the contempla- 
tion of his most elevated and critical hour.” And the influence of 
this elevated and critical life throws its rays in every direction, forms 
prismatic colours upon the pages of “Walden,” and rainbow hues 
athwart all his written words. He wasa kingly man, though he wore 
no feathers in his cap to attract vulgar attention. His large, deep 
set, blue-grey eyes, his intense face were criterion enough of his lofty 
mind—that is, to the wise. 

A genius in living, though his genius was somewhat wild and 
rugged it may be ; but are not the moorlands and the heights as 
delightful and as godlike as the valleys and meadows? Healthier 
and more bracing for the breeze and expanse. His own words 
suggest a love of the wild. ‘I would not have every man, nor every 
part of a man, cultivated, any more than I would have every acre of 
earth cultivated; part will be tillage, but the greater part will be 
meadow and forest, not only serving an immediate use, but preparing 
a mould against a distant future by the annual decay of the vegeta- 
tion which it supports.” And again, “In literature it is only the 
wild that attracts us. Dulness is but another name for tameness. 
It is the uncivilised, wild thinking in ‘Hamlet’ and the Iliad, in 
all the Scriptures and mythologies not learned in the schools, that 
delights us.” If he had a weakness, in a critic’s words, “ he indulged 
himself in fine renouncements.” 

Before his sojourn in the woods he had written his “ Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” the story of a voyage he had 
with his brother John, who died shortly after, and whom Thoreau 
revered as a hero. A book of beautiful tellings and original obser- 
vations. In the quiet of Walden Woods he edited this work, lingered 
lovingly over the memories which breathed of a soul hallowed and 
enshrined in his heart. 

His genius sparkles like live coal in his essays; his words are 
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strong, straight, and have the courage and heroism of a Hercules, 
No second-hand suits are pegged up in his mind, but his words give 
you genuine Thoreaunean thoughts, direct from the mill, newly 
woven, pure wool to keep out the frost. He had such a hatred of 
sham and pretence and half knowledge—he preferred ignorance to 
conceit, and flings out bold sayings on this point. “A man’s 
ignorance sometimes is not only useful but beautiful, while his 
knowledge, so called, is oftentimes worse than useless, besides being 
ugly. . . . The highest we can attain is not knowledge, but sympathy 
with Intelligence.” He startles us with the truth and fierceness of 
his criticisms, he lays hold of the knots which have been tied hard 
for centuries, and loosens them before our eyes almost like a 
conjurer. 

His genius glows, too, in his character as helper and teacher. 
He was not one to fall into the ruts which any society or -ism had 
formed, he had a way of his own. He believed that one could best 
teach and help the world by living one’s own life worthily and well. 
“If you would convince a man,” he says, “that he does wrong, do 
vight. But do not care to convince him. Men will believe what 
they see. Let them see. ... Do not stay to be an overseer of 
the poor, but endeavour to become one of the worthies of the 
world.” 

Such an abhorrence had he of all littleness and trivialities, of 
gossip and newspaper tittle-tattle, that he asks indignantly, “ Shall the 
mind be a public arena, where the affairs of the street and the gossip 
of the tea-table are chiefly discussed? Or shall it be a quarter of 
heaven itself, an hypgthral temple consecrated to the service of the 
gods? If I am to be a thoroughfare, I prefer that it be of the 
mountain brooks, the Parnassian streams, and not the town sewers.” 

Aspirations and dreams, life idealised, were more to him than 
money markets and news from the Forum. He says: “ Hold fast to 
your most indefinite waking dream. The very green dust on the 
walls is an organised vegetable ; the atmosphere has its fauna and 
flora floating in it, and shall we think that dreams are but dust and 
ashes, are always disintegrated and crumbling thoughts, and not 
dust-like thoughts trooping to their standard with music, systems 
beginning to be organised?” 

How alive he was to the beauty and the best in everything— 
afraid lest he or any other should miss the grandness of life! “I 
am not afraid,” he says, “that I shall exaggerate the value and 
significance of life, but that I shall not be up to the occasion which 
it is. I shall be sorry to remember that I was there, but noticed 
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nothing remarkable—not so much as a prince in disguise ; lived in 
the golden age a hired man ; visited Olympus even, but fell asleep 
after dinner and did not hear the conversation of the gods.” 
Concord was prominent in the anti-slavery movement, and the 
Thoreau family were friends and practical sympathisers with the 
slaves, and zealous workers with the abolitionists. His essay on 
the “ Vindication of John Brown” is a grand “In Memoriam” in 
poetic prose, a noble march to the music of an heroic life and 
sacrificial ending. ‘Though Thoreau disliked public speaking, or 
mixing in quarrels and debates, he stood up, against much opposi- 
tion, like an inspired Jeremiah, and pleaded gallantly for his friend. 
The sentence of death had been passed upon the brave helper of 
trodden-down humanity, and Thoreau exclaims, with fiery indigna- 
tion, “Is it the intention of law-makers that good men shall be hung 
ever? Are judges to interpret the law according to the letter and 
not the spirit? . .. They talk as if a man’s death was a failure, 
and his continued life, be it of whatever character, were a suc- 
cess! These men (namely, Brown and such), in teaching us how 
to die, have at the same time taught us how to live. I plead 
not for his life, but his character—his immortal life. But some 
men never die, because they have never lived. In order to 
die you must first have lived. I don’t believe in the hearses and 
plumes and funcrals that they have had. There was no death in 
the case, because there had been no life; they merely rotted or 
sloughed off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed along. No 
temple’s veil was rent, only a hole dug somewhere.” He could plead 
the case of a good, honest man as few had the power or nerve to do. 
Not only was Thoreau a genius in the reading of Nature, but as 
a letter-writer his inspiration shone with a lambent flame. Few of 
his letters are printed, but the few are a volume in themselves— 
masterpieces of art, choice gems fit for golden frames, or rather 
rims of dew and sunlight. Singularly true and beautiful and 
enlivening are his words to women friends, and his messages to 
comrades are full of vigour, encouragement, and manly honesty. 
Some of them are fine cameos with choicest figuring and prismatic 
colourings ; none but a chaste, and delicate, and high-born soul could 
have created such. If you wish to take a diploma in the techniques of 
the sky, in its subtle meanings, its grandeur, and its benign influences, 
read his letters which touch upon the subject. Heaven will open 
before your eyes. Unconscious of the cart-wheels that trundle into 
Concord carrying provender for the table, and down for the cushions, 
he climbs the mountains and sees the sun set—an unveiling of the 
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gods. And he becomes strong and alert, braced for high doing and 
rare thinking : his thoughts come trooping to confirmation. ‘Con- 
sider the dawn and the sunrise—the rainbow and the evening—the 
words of Christ, and the aspiration of all the saints.” And if you 
would hear as a revealment the beauties and secrets of Nature, his 
opinion of her, look into his “ Early Spring in Massachusetts.” He 
says, “ Nature seems to have given me these hours to pry into her 
private drawers.” And he made the best possible use of these oppor- 
tune moments, he missed nothing ; in his ecstasy he exclaims, “ Life 
looks as fair as a summer’s sea, like a Persian city, or hanging 
gardens in the distance, so washed in light, so untried, only to be 
thredded by clean thoughts. ll its flags are flowing, and tassels 
streaming, and drapery flapping, like some pavilion.” 

He encouraged sturdy thinking ; “provided you ¢hink well, the 
heaven’s falling or the earth gaping will be music for you to march 
by. How you can overrun a country, climb any rampart, and carry 
any fortress with an army of alert thoughts ! thoughts that send their 
bullets home to heaven’s door, with which you can take the whole 
world, without paying for it or robbing anybody.” Thoughts are so 
rare nowadays one is eager to lay hold of the golden words of a 
true thinker ; and never a letter he wrote, or a diary jotting, ora 
book page without some of these inspired messengers winging their 
way to the heart. 

As a friend he was priceless, in his own original way; he had a 
genius for knowing one’s need and supplying it ; yet some would think 
him cold, he asked so little, and was as independent as the shrubs. 
Such words as these, “ If my world is not sufficient without thee, my 
friend, I will wait until it is, and then call thee,” frighten the demon- 
strative, dependent friend. He abhorred morbid sentimentality, or 
anything bordering upon selfish affection—loved rather the glow 
which the wind generates, and the warmth of snow, and says in his 
essay on “Love”: “The /uxury of affection, there’s the danger. 
There must be some nerve and heroism in our love, as of a winter 
morning.” And to a friend who is worthy he says : “ What wealth is 
it to have such friends that we cannot think of them without eleva- 
tion. And we can think of them any time and anywhere, and it 
costs nothing but the lofty disposition.” One who knew Thoreau 
intimately, with whom he lived for two years, expresses himself 
warmly: “A truth speaker he, capable of the most deep and strict 
conversation ; a physician to the wounds of any soul; a friend, not 
only knowing the secret of friendship, but almost worshipped by 
those persons who resorted to him as their confessor and prophet, 
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and knew the deep value of his mind and great heart. His soul 
was made for the noblest society ... wherever there is know- 
ledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever there is beauty he will find 
a home.” 

A poet! If you mean by poems, stanzas with so many feet and 
so much rhyme, his poems were scant, short, and few; but if you 
mean strong, beautiful thoughts, expressed in graceful, flowing, 
effective language, every chapter in “ Walden,” in his “ Essays,” his 
“Early Spring in Massachusetts,” his “Week” is a poem; his 
letters are poems, but above all, the finest poem is his life. I know 
of no man so essentially a poet as he—he himself. The beauty of 
things, which is poetry, was his life, his religion: he imbibed it with 
every breath, and sent it out with every respiration. He bathed in 
it the day through and all his days, taught it, lived it, and knew of 
no other. 

1862 saw the close of his life, and his last days were worthy the 
genius he was. His forty-five years had been well spent, and he 
could afford to rest now. Death to him was an angel of peace, a 
friend ; he had no morbid pleasure in the approach of death, death 
was never in his mind. The shadowing angel closed his eyes, and 
he went to sleep, to awake, we believe, more alive and alert than 
ever, ready to enjoy and investigate the beauties and marvels of yet 
higher imaginings, symbols, and meanings—or it may be the realities 
themselves. 

S. E. SAVILLE. 
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THE OLD WOMAN OF THE WOODS. 


HE glory of the autumn has come, and the country lies in 

golden silence this October afternoon. There is not enough 

wind to disperse the little white mist which marks the town lying 

in the valley, but in the woods on the hillside there is just a 

gentle waft now and again to bring down some fluttering brown 
leaves, loosened by the frost of the night before. 

Some of the bracken, which mingles with the undergrowth, is of 
a copper shade; then comes a piece still green, and again another 
patch of light straw colour. The beech trees have hardly turned 
yet, but the chestnuts, lower down, are browned yellow, and there 
are red berries on the holly bushes near the clearing. 

Last week there was a gale, and there is still drift-wood on the 
path—that is where our old woman comes in, She enjoys the right 
{shared by certain cottagers round) of picking up all the wood 
she can carry, and the last few days have been a good harvest 
time. 

She is coming up the path now—not from the town direction— 
her habitation is at the bottom of the sloping fields on the other side 
of the wood. It is a hut, and there is a stream close to it. All the 
wet from the woods runs down there, and at this time of yeara 
white mist rises from the ground about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The old woman is bent nearly double. It is this which gives 
her such an ancient appearance, for really her face is not that of an 
aged person. She may not be much over sixty. She supports her- 
self on a stout stick, but walks with marvellous rapidity. To see her 
so bent, yet so quick of movement, first attracts notice, and then the 
curious upward glance—caused by the downward position of her 
head—claims attention. Her hair is brown, streaked with grey, her 
eyes of that blue which is seldom seen in adults save where there is 
Irish ancestry; and, although her home has been this South of 
England hovel for so many years, we strongly suspect our old woman 
of Erse descent—“ in spite of her name and general appearance,” 
as Mr. Punch said of a certain Hebrew. 

She is of the “Roman Catholic persuasion.” The good old 
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priest from the town walks out now and again to visit her, and the 
kind sisters from the little convent-house on the hill see that she 
does not want for bread and soup in the severe weather. But they 
never urge her to move into one of the little brick cottages outside 
the town, or to let the rural council rebuild her hut. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the Romish Church, they and the Irish character 
seem to meet half-way. 

There are some other huts besides her own down at the “ Wood- 
Bottom.” But the younger members of those households were forced 
to attend the schools of the neighbouring village (nearer than the 
distant town), and then from the little parish church came a severe 
“ District visitation.” 

As to compelling the little colony to move into a more sanitary 
situation, that was impossible. They hold their tenure by “a 
squatter’s right,” and could not be moved. Of course they are of 
gipsy origin, and the children, half wild and clad in rags, meet with 
poor encouragement from their schoolmates who belong to the 
well-to-do little village, which flourishes on its picturesque surround- 
ings and the patronage of summer visitors. 

Our old woman is decidedly the wealthy inhabitant of the colony, 
protected by the shadow of a Church which “cannot err” and which 
supplies her with gifts according to her desire rather than to its own 
judgment. The village clergyman persuaded the rural council to 
insist on the hovels being raised a foot from the ground and floored, 
and on their having weather-proof roofs. The old woman’s hut, 
having always been on a superior footing (both literally and figura- 
tively speaking) escaped these well-meaning philanthropists, whose 
actions were rendered still more unpopular by their efforts to befriend 
the most noted character of “ Wood-Bottom”—the extremely aged 
broom-maker. 

The old broom-maker claimed to be 102 years old, and 
as no one knew anything to the contrary, and the oldest inhabitant 
“ guessed he couldn’t be far off that,” his fame was so established. 
During the summer months he used to sit on the grass outside the 
hut and make little penny brooms, which were bought by visitors 
who made excursions to what they considered “a real gipsy encamp- 
ment.” His habitation (shared by numerous descendants) was that 
which first excited the pity of a fresh district visitor, working under 
a new vicar who “had the cause of the poor” at heart. 

When the winter months came the broom-maker’s residence was 
still under repair, and the vicar and district lady both urged him 
to accept the shelter of the model Union the town provided, 
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enlarging on the comforts thereof, and disparaging the temporary 
canvas abode as an unfit dwelling for anyone over a hundred years 
old during the damp days of November. 

Clergy and lay-helper prevailed. The old man entered the 
workhouse early in the winter—and died before Christmas. The 
colony’s prejudice against improved dwelling-houses was deeper 
than ever, as they regarded the old man’s death as a premature 
decease—not through “ the visitation of God,” but from the meddling 
of man! 

The old woman (who must be considered distinctly apart from 
the other squatters, inasmuch as she is not of the one family name 
in which all the others rejoice) felt that her superiority was 
established in having kept herself free from “them with new-fangled 
ideas” ; and save that three dwellings are now large sheds instead 
of small hovels, the settlement has returned to its former apathy, 
tinged with the additional obliquity (certainly deserved) of base 
ingratitude. 

And here comes the old woman, with the sticks on her back 
from the lower wood, to gather a few more higher up, before she 
makes up her bundle. The afternoon glow makes a clear light 
behind her as she comes up the path, and a squirrel drops a nut 
with a soft patter right on her burden. On she comes, and places 
her first bundle in a convenient position for tying on an addition, 
and then lingers to pick up a few chestnuts and tie them up in her 
red handkerchief, before she returns to the more serious business 
of stick-gathering. 

She must have a good whiff of the scent of the sweet October 
earth as she stoops over her work even lower than her natural bend. 
Does it remind her of the time when the lingering blackberries 
used to distract her, a pinafored girl, from the labour of fuel-finding ? 
Did she live in these parts when she had a family round her—father, 
mother, brother, and sisters? Or, later on, when she owned a 
husband, and had a little ragged child to carry as well as the sticks ? 
Truth to tell, I have never asked my old woman questions con- 
cerning her past. By common consent we are friends as we stand, 
which perhaps is the safest kind of friendship. 

Yet, one cannot but wonder, how have the years passed for her, 
and by what events does she mark their course? Is it with her 
even as with the gnarled oak beneath which she is now bending? 
A bough or two broken by the winter’s wind, a sense of pleasure 
at the coming of spring, a quiet apathy through the warm days of 
summer, a silent watching of the steamy, russet decay of autumn— 
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and then again a consent to stand and suffer, and make the best of 
winter chills and discomforts. 

Or has she known those moments in which one forgets the 
times and seasons—the joy of clasping the first babe, be the world’s 
welcome ever so poor; the agony of hope deferred ; the watch by 
the dying child ; the despair of the knowledge of Zhe Worst? 

We cannot tell how these lives—so apart from that which we are 
apt ourselves to term Zi/e—run out their appointed course. Yet, if 
I heard my old woman was dead, I should feel a keen sorrow, not 
only at the moment, but every time I passed through the wood, 
especially through that lower chestnut wood where we have so often 
met. 

Year after year the nuts have fallen and lie, as they lie now, with 
the outer husk broken and the little brown double fruit showing in 
the shell, or forced out with the fail and lying near it on the ground. 
One year the nuts will patter down, and she—or I—will not be 
here. 

If it is she first, then I shall never come through without 
thinking of her. The tall firs up there (which stand in stately 
superiority this autumn season, for ‘hey do not change their hue for 
gold array) will just bend their dark heads in the winter winds, and 
will seem to me to be her funeral plumes. My feet will rustle in 
the dead leaves, and all the steps will be as walking by her grave, 
though she will be buried in that bare-looking portion of the distant 
cemetery which those of her creed have insisted on having put 
apart for them—a sort of tacit concession to a belief that God 
will not recognise the difference in the Last Day without man’s 
assistance ! 

The great of the world pass away, and we deplore them over our 
breakfast-table paper; others take their place, and we—forget. 
I believe I shall remember her longer than those—my Old Woman 


of the Woods! 
E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE Bacon CYPHER. 


O long time has elapsed before the evidence proving the 
futility of the biliteral cypher of Bacon for which I called has 
been forthcoming. In that same JVineteenth Century in which Mr. 
Mallock first drew attention to Mrs. Gallup’s alleged discoveries two 
writers, Mr. H. Candler and Mr. R. B. Marston, have dealt with 
the subject. The former has shown, as I was sure would be done 
by some one, the grave historical difficulties that face the assumption 
that Bacon was the legitimate son of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl 
of Leicester, and the brother of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and 
that Elizabeth condemned her own offspring to the block, and 
employed his brother to draw up the act of indictment against him. 
He also proves that the Bacon evolved by Mrs. Gallup was 
unfamiliar with the customary language of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and employed locuticns other than those to 
be traced in his published works. Mr. Marston goes a step farther. 
Carrying out an idea first promulgated by him in the Zimes, he 
shows that the translation of Homer’s “ Iliad ”—which, on the strength 
of the biliteral cypher, as revealed in the 1628 edition of Burton’s 
“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” Bacon claims to have written—was in 
fact an anticipation of that subsequently issued by Pope. We have 
here a wonderful reductio ad absurdum (or shall we take it as a 
fact?) that Bacon wrote everything, and that, in addition to the 
plays of Shakespeare, “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” and works of 
Spenser, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and other Tudor celebrities, he 
contrived to leave behind him a translation of Homer, subsequently 
discovered and employed by Pope. I will ask once more, what I 
have asked elsewhere, Will not some ingenious American student 
establish him as the originator of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam 
and the anticipator of the Letters of Junius ? 


DIFFICULTIES OF A DECIPHERER. 


F I thought the subject worthy of serious discussion, instead of 
introducing my own banter, I should extract from the Zimes 
and other periodicals the arguments of authorities such as Mr. 
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Sidney Lee and Sir Theodore Martin. What is advanced by 
Professor Skeat, perhaps the greatest English authority on philological 
subjects, is conclusive and final. After saying, what is now conceded, 
that the English language has a definite history, and that its changes 
are understood, Professor Skeat dwells on the fact that Bacon is 
said to have employed the phrase “ mildly interesting,” and declares 
that Bacon could not have used the word “‘ interesting ” before it was 
invented. He continues: “I do not restrict his [Mr. Sinnett’s] 
search to the works of Bacon, but I challenge him (or anyone else) 
to produce any example of the adjectival use of the word ‘ interest- 
ing’ from the works of any author whatever before 1660. He can 
find other words ; let him find this one. When he has done so he 
can let us know.” The first instance of use in the “ New English 
Dictionary” belongs to 1711. “* Mildly interesting” is an obviously 
modern locution. The Dictionary has not yet reached M, or I 
should be curious to hear of an instance of the sub-humorous use 
of “ mildly ” earlier than the eighteenth century. Pope has 


Narcissa’s nature, moderately mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child. 


With the general dissemination of a knowledge of language the 
enterprises of Chatterton and Ireland would have but a poor chance. 
The production of Rowley MSS. and “ Vortigerns” would require a 
trained skill scarcely less than that of the forger of oriental Biblical 
texts, 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RAVAGE. 


NTIL I can shame so-called ornithologists and naturalists into 
some mood of penitence or humanity—which is tantamount, 

I fear, to saying until the Greek Kalends—I shall not, while breath 
remains, cease to hold up to public reprobation the cruelties they 
practise under the name of science. The following instances of 
barbarity appeared in different newspapers on the penultimate day 
of the past year :—‘ At a recent meeting of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Club the corpse of a blue robin, recently shot, was produced, 
and pronounced by ——,, the president, to be ‘probably a strag- 
gler, if not an escape.’” Poor straggler! The boy, the “imp of 
mischief,” who shows his love of animals, as George Eliot says, 
by throwing stones at them, spares the robin. Not so the 
naturalist. The swift-winged, merciless messenger of death reaches 
the bird when he is driven by storm and fatigue upon our inhospitable 
coast, and the naturalist adds the carcass to his loathsome collection. 
I may not say what I would do, had I the power, to the murderous 
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prowlers down our ccuntry lanes or by our dunes. <A poem by that 
delightful humorist, Oliver Wendell Holmes, expresses exactly my 
sentiments on the subject, but it is too long for quotation, and 
I cannot at the moment lay my hands on it. Ina second case 

(I spare his name) exhibited a specimen of Baer’s Pochard (yroca 
Baeri) which had been shot on the Tring reservoir. As the result 
of a discussion it seemed established that this was “a truly wild 
bird, which doubtless lost its way and wandered to this country 
in the same way that other birds have done,” and sheltered on the 
inhospitable waters of Tring reservoir. The third case is that of an 
American bird, the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, which arriving at Pylle, 
near Shepton Mallet, was duly shot by Mr. . It is an 
insectivorous bird, which had been blown out of its course in its 
autumnal migration, and, meeting the inevitable fate, was butchered. 
Not, I fear, until it is too late shall we establish a close time 
for rare birds all the year round, ard stir general sentiment, until 
it is the sportsman (!) or the naturalist that is held up to public 
view, and not his victims. 


THE SCIENCE OF PUNISHMENT. 


RIMINOLOGY, Penal Science, or that which is often falsely 
so-called, is to the front just now even in England, mainly 

owing to a series of articles,! written by Sir Robert Anderson. Mr. 
Whiteway, a frequent and valued contributor to Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, has taken the opportunity of bringing out a small volume 
called “ Recent Object Lessons in Penal Science,”? which, in spite 
of its somewhat unattractive title, should not be passed by unread, 
since it contains good work, and shows common or rather uncommon 
sense. He seems to be ad idem with Sir Robert upon the difficult 
subject of the treatment of prisoners, which the latter sums up in 
the pregnant question, “ Will anyone defend the practice of immur- 
ing an untried prisoner (or one sent to prison to be reformed) in one 
of our modern and approved prison cells?” This is one of the few 
books on the subject in English worthy of study, because the writer 
has familiarised himself with the excellent literature on Penology 
that France, Italy and Germany, if not England, have all alike put 
forth of late. His use of the comparative method makes it of 
scientific value, while its succinctness and good index together 
constitute a tool unusually easy to handle, even by those who are 


not penal scientists by previous education. 
: SYLVANUS URBAN, 
1 Nineteenth Century, March 1902, p. 292. 

2 Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. 
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